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The Editor is happy to receive and to consider articles from any quarter; but he cannot in any 
case return MSS. which are not accepted, nor will he hold interviews or correspondence concerning 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


New York, SATURDAY, Marcu 13, _1869. 


THE CABINET. 

| setrvagriapadl GRANT is very much in the position of a leading actor 

who, to enhance the effect and splendor of his own performance, sur- 
rounds himself with a parcel of nobodies. The comparison is, of course, 
only a relative one; since the individuals chosen for the Cabinet are, in 
their way, men of respectable character and attainments. Obscurity is 
not necessarily the mark of inferiority, and ten years ago scarcely any one 
had ever heard the name of Ulysses S. Grant. But, on the other hand, 
even with mediocre Presidents we have always been-accustomed to great 
names in the Cabinet ; and itcomes upon the country with something of 
the chill of disappointment that the President, a military man, and know- 
ing himself to be no statesman, should have selected for his advisers men 
whose talents are so little known and whose names consequently, with one 
or two exceptions, inspire no confidence. Absurd as it may seem, there is 
scarcely a higher recommendation known of these gentlemen than that 
pointed out by a daily newspaper, that neither of them has ever written for 
the New York Ledger. Mr. Washburne—eulogized of old by Ignatius 
Donnelly—appears to have been made Secretary of State for no better 
reason than that the President knew him in Galena, and that he has always 
been the President’s staunch supporter. Now, gratitude is an estimable 
virtue, but it does not necessarily make a third-rate politician capable of 
being Secretary of State. Mr. Washburne’s attachment to his friend— 
which necessarily, and in some sense creditably, preceded his knowledge of 
that friend’s ability—was justified by events, but it would be dangerous to 
depend too confidently upon such a precedent. 

It is undoubtedly true that the most important cabinet position at this 
juncture is that of Secretary of the Treasury, and that Mr. A. T. Stewart is 
by no means to be set down in the category of middling or inferior men, to 
which his. colleagues fairly belong. The New York Zimes observes that 
not one of the names mentioned in advance for any cabinet position proved 
to be the one selected. This is a mistake. The Round Zable distinctly 
announced, in its issue of February 13, that the position had been offered 
to Mr. Stewart, and the article containing the announcement was copied all 
over the country. It is true that we then thought he had declined the office ; 
and so, in fact, he had. The old 1789 section—the 8th of the law creating 
the office—provides that no person engaged in trade or commerce shall be 
eligible to the position of Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Stewart was aware 
of this provision, and so hesitated, naturally, to relinquish his enormous busi- 
ness for the sake of removing the obstacle. At first, therefore, he was disposed 
to decline the honor intended for him ; but General Grant’s firmly expressed 
belief that the objection could be removed by a special act of Congress 
overcame Mr. Stewart’s reluctance. There is not the least doubt but this 
gentleman’s vast experience, uncommon financial skill, his manifest fore- 
sight and long-proved sagacity, render him, in some important respects, 
admirably suited for the onerous office he has now accepted. 

Of the other members of the Cabinet there is little to be said, except 
that General Schofield has already shown himself an efficient, practical 
head of the War Department, and that his occupancy of the office is under- 
stood to be but temporary ; that Judge Hoar, although a man of strong 
prejudices, is an able lawyer and an upright judge ; and that the rest are 
considered by their friends to be good “ business men,” and that they are 
personally known to President Grant. We repeat that the Cabinet is a dis- 
appointment to the country. Moderate and patriotic men of all parties are 
little satisfied, and even extreme Radicals only damn it with faint praise. It 
is undeniable, notwithstanding, that on its announcement gold went down 
and United States bonds went up. This was probably due in a great 
ineasure to the financial reputation of Mr. Stewart, together with the assumed 
fact that Mr. M. H. Grinnell is to have the most influential post in the col- 
lection of the revenue. Without doubt the selections for Secretary of the 
Treasury and Collector of the Port of New York are supremely significant 
and important as bearing on future national credit and prosperity. The Presi- 
dent’s choice in these respects has been most judicious, and, agreeing as it 
does with the prediction made in these columns, February 13, is accepted 
by the public with pleasure and confidence. If the other Cabinet offices 
are less satisfactorily filled, it is consolatory to reflect that their duties are, 
for the present, much less exacting ; that Mr. Washburne’s appointment is 
generally accounted merely an honorary one, as his health will render it 
impossible for him long to remain in office ; and that the President has 
promised, well in advance, to make Cabinet changes without scruple until 
the country and himself are in each and every respect properly served. 


CRETE—A POLITICAL IRRITANT. 


HE Paris Conference has, after all, settled nothing but its own inability 

to settle anything. The real question in which civilization is inter- 
ested is not whether Turk or Greek is right or wrong in the squabble 
about Greek aid to Crete, but whether the fertile regions of the East, capa- 
ble of affording new outlets for universal enterprise and prosperity, shall 
not be taken from the grasp of those who have reduced them to a com- 
































parative wilderness, and shall be controlled by powers sane to make 
them subserve these world-benefiting purposes. 

Apparently the time is yet tocome when diplomatists and statesmen will 
have learned to forget the commonplaces of their craft, and instead of nar- 
rowing great questions down to the limits of dynastic ambitions and jealous- 
ies, shall be willing to raise them to the higher needs of civilization and the 
material progress of the race. But even in the narrow bounds imposed by 
the Paris Conference there is such a want of integrity that the victory which 
the Conference professes to have achieved is of a sort which is certain to 
recoil upon the victors. The discussion of the Cretan imbroglio having 
been altogether smothered by the diplomatists—upon the principle, we sup- 
pose, of performing the play of Ham/et with Hamlet left out—the question 
remains precisely as it was before the Conference met. In order, for polit- 
ical effect, to make it appear that the insurrection was extinguished, the 
Turko-phile agents in Crete inveigled the Greek volunteers into surrender ; 
but that, nevertheless, the Cretans continue their war of independence, is 
attested by the fact that two-thirds of the Ottoman navy and 40,000 Otto- 
man troops are still employed in Crete to kecph down an insurrection which 
was falsely represented to have been suppressed. Us acquiescence in sucha 
piece of trickery creditable to the great European powers ? 

Lord Trevelyan, in a letter to the London Times, points out that when the 
independence of Greece was established, Leopold of Belgium, in his cor- 
respondence with the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of Wellington, insist- 
ed—and his warnings, uttered forty years ago, have been singularly ver- 
ified—that the exclusion of Candia from the new kingdom was a mistake, 
that Greece would never consent to it, that it would be a perpetual source 
of political irritation, and that the pacification of the island by wholesale, 
peaceable emigration was impracticable. He then goes on to show that the 
best way to neutralize Russian aggrandizement is by promoting the rea- 
sonable development of the Eastern Christian nations, and that England 
is not acting a friendly part to Turkey in advising her to retain pro- 
vinces she is incapable of holding by her own strength—citing the 
example of Austria and her Italian possessions—and predicts the 
disintegration of the Turkish empire if the English policy is persisted in. 
Now, it seems to us that the Paris Conference should have taken this whole 
Cretan question into its consideration if it had attached any importance 
to the confidence of the world in the fairness of diplomatic proceedings. But 
it deliberately chose to act unfairly. This is evident from the circumstance 
that it blamed Greece for giving aid and comfort to a cause which, if its 
history had been fully disclosed, would have been proven to have received 
as great, if not greater, support from the very powers that ventured to cen- 
sure her, while studiously ignoring the peculiar relations of the Greeks to 
their Cretan co-religionaries and compatriots. To cap the climax of the incon- 
gruity of the Conference, the protocol winds up by the declaration that the 
Christians of the East are under the protection of the Christian powers. In 
other words, the Great Powers contest the sovereign power of the Sultan 
over the communities of which Crete is an important member, and yet re- 
monstrate with Greece for having acted precisely upon this self-same theo- 
ry as regards the inherent rights of the Cretans. 

We have no purpose at present to enter upon a long discriminative 
examination into the merits of the Turks or the demerits of the Greeks, 
but simply desire to call public attention to Lord Trevelyan’s candid 
exposition of the true bearings of the Cretan question, as well as to the 
singular proceedings of the Paris Conference, which, under the plea of pre- 
serving the blessings of peace, seems only to have opened a wider door for 
the ravages of war. The European powers acted at the Conference a very 
questionable part. They wisely refrained from categorically obliging 
Greece to signthe Conference protocol, but sent a special ambassador, 
Count Walewski, to Athens, to entreat, to implore King George to sign 
it as a personaljfavor to the Emperor Napoleon. At the same time they 
promised King George that as soon as he should have gratified them in 
this particular, they would remind the Sultan that the Chiistians in Crete 
and Turkey are not under his but under their protection ; so that, after all, 
the poor Turks are worse off than they were before the Conference, while 
the Greeks and Cretans have been encouraged by the attitude of the for- 
eign powers to the assertion of their cherished principle of the supremacy 
of Christian over Moslem authority in the East. 


THE READE LIBEL SUIT.—A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


WE publish elsewhere a full report of the libel suit of Mr. Charles 

Reade vs. Messrs. Sweetser and Gardner, formerly of the Round 
Table, the case having been ended in the Supreme Court on Thursday, 
March 4. This consummation having been reached we may, without 
indelicacy, offer a few words of explanation that have hitherto been with- 
held. We have no intention of entering into any discussion of the merits 
of the action; it has been placed fully and prominently before the public 
eye, and it is neither our interest nor desire to endeavor to affect in any 
manner public opinion. The object of these observations is simply, now 
that the case is over, to make clear some points that have been imperfectly 
understood and, in one instance, to correct a general misapprehension. As 
matters stand the proposed explanation can aggrieve no one—neither 
plaintiff nor defendants—and as the present editor of the Round Table 
thinks it due to himself that such an explanation should be made, he pro- 
ceeds to make it. 
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When Mr. Reade’s action was first begun the present editor of the Round 
Ziadie was included as one of the defendants, and originally, through his 
counsel, appeared to contest it. But the articles complained of appeared in 
June, 1860—nearly three years ago—whereas Mr. Sedley’s first purchase of 
the stock of the Round Table Association took place in August, 1866. It is 
clear that he was not legally responsible for matter that appeared before he 
assumed any editorial charge of the paper ; and the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, on learning the facts, dropped his name from the prosecution. In the 
course of the trial, however, as will be seen by the report, he was placed 
upon the stand as a witness; and, being cross-examined by the plain- 
tiff’s counsel, said that he was editor of the Round Table in October, 
1866. Now, in October, 1866, there appeared in the Round Zable an article 
headed An English Bully, which was in the nature of a response to Mr. 
Charles Reade’s “ Prurient Prude” letter that had previously been printed 
by the Zimes, Tribune, World, and other newspapers in the city of New 
York. Judge Clerke had allowed this article—An English Bully—to be 
admitted in evidence. Hence, as Mr. Sedley was known to have had dis- 
cretionary power over the columns of the found Table from the time 
he joined it, the inference has been naturally drawn and the statement 
freely made that that article appeared with his sanction and approval. It 
is but right, therefore, that it should now be known that the article referred 
to—An English Bully—was disapproved of by the present editor, that its 
publication in the paper was remonstrated against by him, and that, as it 
is hardly necessary to add, he neither wrote nor revised it. 

The question naturally arises why, in this case, and as it appears that 
by agreement he possessed discretionary authority, did he assent to the 
publication of the article? The answer is very easy. The two gentle- 
men who were responsible for the former articles, against whom Mr. Reade’s 
libel suit had been begun, and against whom alone his Prurient Prude 
letter could be assumed to have been directed, united in earnestly desiring 
that the article headed Av Fxglish Bully should appear. Mr. Sedley’s 
objections—the grounds of which, as well as any expression of opinion re- 
specting the merits of the main controversy, are irrelevant to the present 
explanation—were plainly and repeatedly set forth ; but it seemed to him 
indelicate, all things considered, to push his objections to extremity. Hence, 
although, strictly speaking, he might have ruled out the article, it was 
permitted to appear ; and he accepted the temporary imputation of con- 
curring in its sentiments of the article—together with the manner of their 
expression—rather than insist on a prerogative which had been made 
a condition of his connection with the journal, but whose exercise in this 
instance would have seemed—for the peculiar reasons already mentioned 
—ungenerous, if not arbitrary. So strong, however, was his disapproval of 
the article, that he sent a note to the office—in good season before publi- 
cation—desiring that an explanatory foot-note should be inserted, or that 
the names or initials of the two gentlemen, the defendants in this action, 
should be appended to the article, so that the omission of his own should 
imply his non-concurrence therein. He, however, received a reply—after 
the paper had gone to press—to the effect that his note had been received 
too late for its request to be complied with. These facts, now that no 
interest, legally speaking, can be injuriously affected thereby, are submitted 
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liantly at least intelligibly, and this brings him into demand to help fill a par- 
lor and perhaps save from wall-flowership some poor thing around whom the 
cold blasts that hurtle in the zone the wrong side of thirty have blown 
roughly. He is not always fortunate enough to loll in the tropical luxu- 
riance of society in its teens, for he is generally understood not to be a 


| marrying man—his means being limited. This keeps the social make- 








for public information ; and, while the person chiefly interested sees fit thus | 
to submit them, he trusts that no reader will fall into the error of supposing | 
that their publication is meant to convey the least feeling of unkindness or | 


censure for any of the parties to the terminated lawsuit. 


THE BOY OF THE PERIOD. 


H* is a sort of asteroid in the social system. He and his kind move 

in widely elliptic orbits of large inclination, cutting society at certain 
nodal points like those hundred and odd vagrant anos of cosmic matter 
that if put together would hardly make up the mass of a respectable planet. 
Perhaps, equally like them, he may serve to demonstrate some yet to be 
discovered Bodean law ruling the little universe of which he forms so numer- 
ous yet so trivial a part. Perhaps he may have a use, as all things have ; 
but then the designs of heaven are inscrutable and not to be found out by 
searching. He isa boy of the period, but not ¢he boy of the period, for, 
unlike the periodic girl, whose generic and specific types have been some- 
what ungenerously determined in the able monograph of the Saturday 
eview, the boy is protean and belongs to a class rather than to a species. The 
girl can hardly be looked upon as a mere makeweight, like a printer's leads 
that serve to space out the leading article more prominently, that 
high distinction being reserved for the society boy and unhesitatingly 
accepted by him. ‘The society makeweight is not always such by virtue of 
brains, wealth, or family, a weak and inane gentility of dress and manner 
being about all that is wanted to separate him from the herd that lies hud- 
dled together one grade lower. He is manifestly a step above the urbane 
shopkeeper, and, as things go with us, equally removed, contrary-wise, from 
the fast young man who inherits a well-crammed deed-box. He is most 
frequently professional and of professional ancestry. His college course, 
by mixing him with young men of money, gives him his first insight into 
that complex and unsocial scheme misnamed society, in which it is speedily 
his aim to revolve, although insignificant, in any orbital lacuna that may be 
open to him. He dances, and this enables him to fill up a “ German ;” in 
act, dancing well is about half his social capital. He can talk, if not bril- 





weight out of the two extremes of model domesticity and model vicious- 
ness in a fashionable way. With him a cheery wife and a fast nag, a costly 
club and a chubby curly-pate to fondle on his knee, are equally remote 
objects of ambition. He would be dissipated if he could—but how ? 
Wanting the wherewithal to do so, he makes a virtue of his fate, limits 
himself to billiards and cigars, and licks up the crumbs that fall from the 
social table with uncommendable lack of—to use a humble word—spunk. 
And so he drifts along, gradually developing a cynical turn toward the 
girl of the period, and is notably eloquent on her extravagance and unfit- 
ness for wifehood,“meaning, of course, unfitness to be the mate of such as 
himself. Yet he sees the girl of the period at her best, and she charms 
him in direct ratio to her extravagance and wifely unfitness. Her parlors 
are open to him, her dress and jewelry as coquettishly worn for him as for 
nobler quarry, her mamma tolerates him more perhaps than if he were 
young Van Dollah or Foozleoyle the whiskeyist, and her papa believes in 
his entire innocuousness, extends the pudgy grasp of friendship, and at odd 
times patronizes him by buying his freshly-daubed canvas or sending him 
a hopeless note for collection. He endures all this without wincing, for 
the breath of society has become vital in his nostrils. He is somewhat 
refined, even a little of a Sybarite ;so what wonder that he takes kindly 
to women who speak low and dress with an eye to harmony of color, who 
waltz ethereally and are at their ease with him because there is no 
necessity of keeping him at arm’s-length. He blooms out of an even- 
ing—not in a flaunting way, for your makeweight knows the value of 
moderation in dress and ties and bosom studs—and enjoys easy chairs 
and softened lights and dainty voices and all the other allurements 
of company parlors to the full as much as their owners, and 
pays therefor in small talk and general usefulness. And his reward 
comes when he receives some thick and creamy card of invitation 
to all the tingling delights of crash floor-cloths and Strauss’s music 
and glaces napolitaines and chairs knotted lovingly in pairs with the 
filmiest of handkerchiefs and—six hours of society and bliss. He is not 
a domestic animal. How can you expect it of him in his hall bedroom in 
Mrs. Myzer’s fashionable brown-stone mansion in Thirty ‘leventh Street, 
not a stone’s throw from his loved Avenue? He sleeps therein and dresses 
therein—it is chilly and fireless at times—and gets out of it as soon as he 
can. His waking hours fluctuate between the studio or office-desk and 
society ; but in the rarer event of his being in a small way a person of 
leisure his time is wholly given to the one ambition of his life. On Sun- 
days you may see him before some stylish church, blandly facing the out- 
coming congregation, with natty gloves and faultless lappels, and a figure 
just gently hinting an underlying corsage, himself pleasing himself, until 
his smile meets a kindred smile and two radiant beings drift along with the 
current of society, saluting and saluted, each conscious at heart—if they 
would but take the trouble to think it out—that there is nothing in it, that 
their intercourse is a sham, a burlesque on the true relations of life. “The 
same couple are not soon seen together again—this phase of the society 
man being eminently impartial in his attentions to the sex. He cannot 
lead in any one set, so he must needs move over a limited area in several 
circles. In this connection another aspect of the social makeweight’s 
character looms up ; he is vain of the largeness of his social acquaintance— 
his New Year’s list is far in the hundreds, with denizens of the talismanic 
Avenue numerously represented, his evenings are pre-engaged for weeks 
ahead, and by his own showing no man is harder worked than he or more 
relieved by the coming of the Lenten season. He has many acquaint- 
ances though few friends, and his confidences are apt to be with the other 
sex. In fine, as one who would describe a gem by its facets must at last 
call it by its name, so the specification of an average second-rate society 
man must be reduced to this—that he is nothing more nor less than what 
he is—a Society Mukeweight. 


But one of the saddest thoughts growing out of this examination is the 
question that must inevitably rise in every thinking mind, What becomes of 
all the makeweights? It is analogous to the old query about the pins, and 
equally incapable of answer. Does he ever growold? Does he ever marry 
and, if so, in what sphere? Does he ever accomplish any useful purpose in 
life beside being a gentleman, or something very like it, by virtue of his 
gentility? Who ever heard of him as other than a society man? He and 
his congeners are numbered among us by thousands; their faces grow 
familiar to us night after night in the “ German,” they jam the Academy at 
the Charity Ball, they fling occasional bouquets to the blonde sirens of the 
stage, and after a decade or so of this sort of thing they are not! They 
hang on to society’s skirts for a time, partaking of its dizzy whirl without 
aiding it, till at length the tired hands relax their hold and the society. 
makeweight drops off into obscurity, perchance that of a cheerless old- 
bachelorhood of drudgery, perchance that of a growing family and slat- 
ternly household in some suburb with its attendant railway agonies, 
perchance a directorship i in a life-assurance scheme, perchance into politics. 
The consolation is that he is never missed. , That society for which, in 4 
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truly touching and unsparing devotion, he has given up all, sweeps on its 
way and sees him no more. 


S Staten Island a paradise or a purgatory ? Is it a spot where burning 
fever alternates with chattering ague, where human skill and agility are 
powerless to evade the demoniac mosquito, where difficult locomotion and 
inconvenient access render its luckless inhabitants the prey of constant 
procrastination, discomfort, and cxuuiz ? Or is it a sort of isle of the blessed, 
a halcyon retreat which the invigorating breezes of old ocean, romantic 
scenery, and delightful society combine to make the most fascinating 
residence within a dozen miles of the metropolis? We have heard each of 
these sets of questions answered with an emphatic affirmative—involving, 
of course, the negation of the other set ; and just now the dispute over these 
merits and demerits has been revived with considerable sharpness and feel- 
ing. We are, therefore, moved to contribute some testimony to the com- 
mon stock of information on the subject, premising that, although a resident 
of the island, and so presumably inclined in its favor, we are by no means 
blind to its faults. In the first place, during an experience, occasionally 
interrupted, of seven years there, we have never had in our own family, or 
personally known of in any other, a case of the febrile disorder so com- 
monly imputed to the atmosphere of the island. During two seasons of 
this period the mosquitoes have certainly been very bad, numerous, and of 
remarkable tenacity of purpose ; but during the other five the insects were 
no worse in number or ferocity than anywhere else near streams or tide- 
water at most places in the vicinity of New York. As regards heat, the 
average temperature probably differs little, if any, from that of the city ; dé 
the island certainly gets the first breeze from the sea, and some current of 
air the more elevated parts are seldom without. In point of regularity of 
access, too, the place is unfairly abused. We remember but three occasions 
when regular communication has been interrupted ; and these have been 
the result of ice in the bay. Now, if we reflect, there is hardly a railway 
running from the city that is not so far impeded once or twice during each 
season as to Cause interruption to regular communication. Hence Staten 
Island can hardly be reckoned exceptionally inconvenient in this respect. 
Measured, then, by the three standards of health, comfort, and regular 
accessibility, we believe that, on the whole, the spot is not inferior as a 
residence, to any other suburb. 

It is, however, undeniable that in the lower parts of the island there isa 
tendency to fever and ague, that there is a good deal of marshy land that 
needs reclaiming, that the roads, generally speaking, are disgracefully bad, 
and that half-hourly communication has become indispensable to the comfort 
of the inhabitants and the progress of the island. Besides this, it is just 
to say that the tradesfolk of the villages are too frequently extortionate 
and untrustworthy, and that people of moderate means who cannot afford 
to buy their provisions at wholesale in the town are thereby subjected to 
serious disadvantage. ‘There are also other unpleasantnesses which have 
grown up, chiefly during the past two or three years, and which, if not ame- 
liorated, will drive many from the island. One of these consists in the 
bad arrangements of the ferry-boats and at the landings. On the New 
York side, to begin with, the accommodation of every sort is altogether 
inadequate to the traffic. To disembark at the island is almost as difficult 
as it was for Caesar in Britain. What with the hulking fellows who rush 
hither and thither through the crowd of passengers, ramming them in all 
directions, the incredibly stupid army of fat women with baskets and noi- 
some bundles, the charge of small children with greasy pots and pans who 
leap from the shore against the stream of landing passengers, the task of 
getting on shore is really a critical as well as an extremely uncomfortable 
one. Besides this, the regulations on board are either radically bad or 
imperfectly enforced. Strong, filthy pipes are smoked in all directions, 
and the places where ladies and delicate children can escape this intolera- 
- ble nuisance are becoming fewer and more contracted. Hobbledehoys 
and hucksters collect in the passages and at the heads of the stairs chew- 
ing, cursing, and worse, to the infinite annoyance of everybody but -them- 
selves. None of these nuisances are abated, but on the contrary seem to 
grow worse and worse ; and we can tell property-holders, owners of ferry- 
stock, and others that, trifling as these things may seem, they have, to our 
knowledge prevented several families from becoming residents of the 
island. No one likes to be habitually disgusted, to be habitually made un- 
comfortable ; and there is quite enough dirt, indecorum, and insolence to 
be submitted to in New York itself from day to day to make it quite super- 
fluous that any one should go out of town in search of them. 

Staten Island wants, and wants quickly, thorough drainage, good roads, 
and unobjectionable communication with the city. The latter needs to be 
twice as frequent as it is, and very much more comfortable. With these 
advantages—each of which is entirely feasible—no place on the north 
Atlantic coast will afford a more delightful residence either for winter or 
summer. ‘The bridge which is to be built, connecting the island with the 
Jersey shore, will be a great improvement no doubt, but the ferry-boats 
should run to Whitehall every half hour from both sides of the shore. 
Already the hills that a few short years ago were bare and desolate are 
fast being dotted with smiling villas. Streets are in course of construction 
on every quarter, the gas and water pipes are everywhere climbing to the 
highest localities, churches and schools are springing up and projected in 








spots hitherto appropriated by wandering cattle, and, in a word, there is 
every indication that Staten Island is destined to augment greatly in pop- 
ulation, in cultivated beauty, and general attractiveness. The rapidity 
and permanent value of this growth will, however, depend in a great 
measure on those who hold property and control public improvements. 
Perfect drainage, good roads, and unexceptionable communication are, we 
repeat, the three great desiderata of Staten Island ; and we hope they 
will speedily receive the energetic attention they deserve. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GRANT WHITE 

as THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sm: The Round Table of February 27, which reached me only this 
morning, contains a communication the purpose of which is, first, to maintais 
that stand-point is a nice English compound, and last (this being the gist of the 
matter), to make the little argument on stand-fozné the start-point ofa tilt against 
me, overthrowing entirely my credit for knowledge of Latin, French, English, 
and other things in general, and ending in a denunciation of “ the public instruc- 
tors” and “the multitude” of “this country ;” which goal, when comfortably 
reached, is my assailant’s seat-point. 

That your readers may know whom I| mean, I will say that the article to 
which I refer is signed with the strange characters “© A,” which, as nearly as I am 
able to discover, are two Greek letters named ¢hefa and delta. Even to a person 
less ignorant than I am, these characters would only conceal the identity of an 
assailant who calls me out by my own name. But perhaps he hid his full terrors 
in kindness to me, or it did not suit his own purpose to let me know who it is 
that is hunting me for the amusement of the public ; for in the latter case I might 
have seen that I was, what the more learned boys at my school called a “ yov 
«uy? and have come down at once, thus spoiling sport. 

As to stand-point, | shall have no dispute with him. I shall merely ask to 
be allowed to say “from a scientific point of view,” instead of “viewed from a 
scientific stand-point,” and “ the position of philosophy” instead of “the stand- 
point of philosophy.” ButI hope that it will not be looked upon by “@ A” as 
aninstance of my presumption, that I protest against his telling “J.B.” that he 
“must know, /ov” he has read Mr. White’s remarks in the Ga/axy, that siana-point 
is an Anglicized form of the German Stand-punkt.” That I said no such thing as 
to the origin of the compound in question, will be seen by this repetition from the 
Galaxy of what I did say : 


CONFESSES. 


“ STAND-PoINT.—To say the best of it, this is a poor compound. 


It receives some 
justification, from the German Stazd-punkt.” 


suppert, but not full 


“@ A” may think that because two similar word-combinations or phrases 
exist in two languages, one must be formed by a mere phonetic change (in this 
case an Anglicization) of the other. Such is not my view of the formation of 
language. If your correspondent will consult some elementary philological work 
he will learn that like forms of expression are found in languages which are 
not only without kindred, but without contact ; and that such forms, being devel- 
oped according to mental laws common to the race, are said to suppert each 
other. 

Your correspondent again misrepresents me by saying that ] do not seem to 


know “that ¢elegrant is altogether an incorrect formation.” Here is what I did 


Say: 


“ TRLEGRAM.—This word, claimed as an ‘ American’ invention, has taken root quickly, and is probably 
well fixed in the language. It is convenient, and is correctly enough formed to pass muster.” 
I have mistaken the force of my language if it did not convey to my readers, 
every one of them, that in my judgment Ze/egram is an incorrectly formed word, 
but that the irregularity is of a kind not worth making a point about. 

“@ A” says, in relation to my remarks on the etymology of exgzire, enclose, 
and endorse 


“ There is, no doubt, a verb exdosser, but who ever heard of such monstrosities as exguirer and encloser ? 
Only writers who, in their ignorance of French and of the primary principles of etymology, coin them out of 
their own brain.” 


Certainly, 1 neither heard nor coined them. The mere turning to lVedszer’s 
Unabridged would have saved me from such ablunder. “60 A’s ” letter seems like 
the fruit of a frequent consultation of that work, the learning of which may be 
had by any one in a few minutes for a few dollars, even in a copy, like mine, of 
the old edition. To say nothing of knowledge, I must have beem very lazy, or 
very imprudent, not to turn to that cheap “cram,” if I did nothing more. I wrote 
enguerir, enclore, and endosser’. 

Having ruthlessly shown that I know nothing of English, or French, or “the 
primary principles of etymology,” he is “almost tempted” to let me off without 
further exposure. But an opinion I hazarded upon the formation of daughadle is 
too much for his self-denial, and he says of me, “ // a perdu son latin.” I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful for the tenderness and the delicacy that led him to couch 
in a language unknown to me the terrors of the sentence it became his duty to 
pronounce. But the designs of benevolence are sometimes defeated, and the 
mysteries of learning are not always impenetrable. I have discovered—in what 
way is my own secret—that the meaning of this awful enunciation is that I have 
lost my Latin. But even here is hidden balm: even here, benign concession. 
What I have lost I must once have had. I confess that I have lost something, 
perhaps without compensating gain, since a body of learned men sent’ me out 
from them with a certificate that I was an ingenuous youth, of faultless morals, 
imbued with humane letters. (If they had but known what they were doing !), But 
nevertheless I shall endeavor to answer these abstruse questions : 


**T should like to ask Mr. White, first, whether he knows that x#dzo means / deugh at as well as J laugh ; 
second, whether he does not know that adjectives in di//s are sometimes formed from the stem of the supine as 
well as from that of the present of verbs ; third, in what Latin author he ever found the noun visu, meaning 
a laugh or laughter ; fourth, what »Zszdé7is means in Latin?” 


I do or did know that the secondary meaning of video is to laugh at, to deride. 
I do or did know that adjectives in d7/7s are not only sometimes, but often, formed 
upon the stem of the supine ; but also that they are sometimes made from nouns. 
Ristbilis (which I have heard it whispered is not the best Latin) is, of course, the 
counterpart of rzséb/e, or was when I went to school; and as to r7szz, at that 
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time I met with the following line in a Latin author—Horace—who was held up 
to me as a poet of some repute : 
“ Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici?” 

and this 77swsz I translated, without reproach, laughter ; parsing it as the accusa- 
tive or objective form of #7svs. Horace asked the question in regard to the pic- 
ture of “a meermaiden vot hadn’t god nodings on,” which some Roman Barnum 
seems to have exhibited in the Forum; but it has since been applied to other 
spectacles, as “@ A” may find on the publication of the next Round Table. 

It is upon engrave, however, and my passing assumption that its origin is en 
and grapho, that your correspondent lays himself most largely out, here seeming 
to put all that he knows into one article—something I never do if I can help it. 
To prove, what I cast no doubt upon, that the word grave is to be found in Teutonic 
tongues at a period before the revival of learning, he musters the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Old-Saxon, the Frankish, Swedish, Danish, and German forms of the word. 
Here, indeed, is an immense display of erudition ; which, alas! is something 
quite beyond me, as, again, all this is in that blessed and wonderful book Wed- 
ster’'s Unabridged, which is a very present help in time of trouble to gentlemen 
who wish to appear learned in etymology—a book which I confess, with tears, 
that I have shamefully neglected, and with a painful sense of wasted opportuni- 
ties, when I see the prodigious erudition that its perusal has developed in the 
other boy. I am also told that Chaucer uses gvave in such phrases as “some 
men grave in tre,” which, to a man who, having read Chaucer for pleasure from 
his boyhood, has within the last six months re-read every word of him and of Gower 
carefully and critically, is valuable, nay, invaluable information. 

My executioner also piously finds a grave for me in sacred ground—UIfilas’s 
Meeso-Gothic translation of the Gospels—a very interesting and philologically 
instructive remnant of early Christian scholarship, the many /acun@ in which are 
much to be deplored. But the example cited by “0 4,” “szei gvod jah gadiupida,” 
is not the happiest he might have chosen, as it presents only the strong preterite 
of the Moeso-Gothic verb, with a change of the vowel. The following seems more 
to the purpose: “gradan ni mag, bidyan skama mik” (Luke xvi., 3) ; 7. ¢., I may not 
dig, to beg shames me. For grave seems always to have meant to dig, to make a 
hole, to scratch. Very long before the time of Ulfilas and his Mceso-Goths 
Homer used it in the //ad. First thus : 

Tedwag év mivane rrvKtG Supogb6ga r0AAd.—Z., 1. 69. 

Here yedwac év xivakxtmeans—writing upon a tablet; but in the next passage 

in which grave occurs, it means to scratch deep, to wound: 
BAjjro yde Guov dovel, te0cw TeTpaupévoc aie, 
"Axoov émtAiydnv’ yeawev d2 oi datéov Gxote 
Aizu? Movavdapavroc.—P., 1. 599. 

Here yedwev 62 of doréov dypt¢ means, pierced to the bone. Thus, even in 
Greck, to write, 2. ¢., scratch in wax, seems to be only the secondary meaning of 
grave, which has not changed its signification or its form for three thousand 
years, and which, in my ignorance, I think went, with other words and some 
letters, westward and northward thrgugh Dacia into western Europe. 

My Greek initiated censor says I “ought to have known at what time Greek 
words began to be transferred directly into English.” Iconfess I ought, for I 
learned it long ago ; and he tells me that in the year 1500 there were probably 
but four men in England who knew anything of Greek. In very deed I had 
heard something of this kind before ; and I connected with it the fact that the 
word engrave does not appear in English before that time. The old English- 
formed participle graven I know, but the English-formed participle engraven I 
do not know in literature three hundred and fifty years old. I am inclined to the 
opinion, not only that grave is a direct descendant, as it is a perfect counterpart, 
of yeéew, but that the appearance of engrave in English is a consequence of an 
acquaintance with the Greek compound eyyedgw ; just as (to cite an extreme case 
in illustration), although we find asferge in French, sfargen in Old-German, and 
sperage in English before the year 1500, asparagus, not known in English before 
that date, is a direct Gescendant and counterpart of the Greek domdpayorc. 

The editor of the Round Tadle, with courteous justice, offers me the opportu- 
nity of defending myself. Far be it from me todoso. Rather, lest I should be 
justly placed, to use the words of my accuser, among “ that large number of per- 
sons ” who, “in this country,” “get a reputation for learning merely because they 
have the presumption to write on learned subjects,” let me at once confess my 
utter ignorance of the subject on which I have been writing. Yet it was not 
until I had read the Round Tad/e this morning that I fully appreciated the fla- 
grancy, the brazenness of my imposture. Nevertheless, may it not be accepted 
as a plea 7 misericordiam that I make no pretension to the “ profound learning ” 
of my accuser, but only to some knowledge, yet very imperfect, of the English 
language? 

I have, however, managed to discover, as I think, by the aid of a gentleman 
who hath the tongues, and whose services I have secured, at an enormous ex- 
pense, for this occasion only, what the Greek characters of your correspondent’s sig- 
nature “6A” stand for. They are, probably, I am told, the initial letters ot @dgoor 
Avoxo/oc, meaning fastidious confidence, or in the simple English more becoming 
to one like me, and more to my taste, peevish boldness. 

Your correspondent has now the field to himself. Having confessed all that 
he has accused me of, I assure him that it shall be his fault if I trouble him 


hereafter. I am, sir, your obedient servant, RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
Bay Rince, The Narrows, L. I., March 1, 1869. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 
; HOME AFFAIRS. 

Amo the strains of martial music, the ringing of, bells, the roar of can- 

non, and the acclamations of an enthusiastic people, General Grant was 
duly inaugurated on the 4th inst. as President of the United States. His inaugu- 
ral address was short and characteristic, marred by some expressions in question- 
able taste of self-confidence and covert threats, but plain, pithy, practical. The 
excitement in Washington was unprecedented. During the day Mr. Jesse 
Grant. the President's father, fell down a flight of steps and was seriously hurt, 
but is improving. The ceremonies of the day were closed by the Inauguration 
Ball, at which both the President and Vice-President, with their wives, were 
present. The pressure was immense, and many ladies fainted. 





The Fortieth Congress expired by limitation on the 4th. On the 2d, in the 
Senate, the Tenure-of-Office bill was defeated, an appropriation of $5,000 made 
for the statue of Lincoln by Vinnie Ream, and the bill relative to telegraphic 
communication between this and foreign countries passed. On the 3d the same 
body refused to concur in the joint resolution expressing sympathy with Spain, 
passed the Army Appropriation bill, and agreed to the report of the Conference 
Committee on the Public Credit bill. A vote of thanks was tendered to Senator 
Wade on his retirement from the Vice-President’s chair. The last legislative 
acts of the House were to pass the East River(N. Y.) Bridge bill, the resolution for 
the printing of the debates in the Globe, the appropriations for the Boston and 
New York post-offices and the San Francisco mint, and the Army Appropria- 
tion bill, as amended by the Senate. Speaker Colfax tendered his resignation in 
a brief speech. The House passed a complimentary resolution, and elected Mr. 
Pomeroy Speaker for the remainder of the session ——The Forty-first Congress 
assembled in both Houses on the 4th. Vice-President Colfax was duly inaugu- 
rated as President of the Senate, and, in a brief speech, pledged himself to a faith- 
ful performance of the duties. In the House, on the calling of the roll, a disor- 
derly scene, initiated by Mr. Brooks, of New York, broke out in opposition to the 
ruling of the Recording Clerk, touching the omission of the names of the mem- 
bers elect from Georgia and Louisiana. After its subsidence the Hon. James G. 
Blaine, of Maine, was elected Speaker, and duly installed. In the Senate, on 
the 5th, the Cabinet appointments were received from President Grant and imme- 
diately confirmed. A further message was received the following day asking for 
the repeal of the section of the act of 1789 which prevents the newly-appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, A. T. Stewart, from holding office. The new House 
is still busy in preliminary routine work. 

In New York, on the 2d inst., James Poole struck his paramour on the head 
with an axe, while she was asleep, because she attended a ball contrary to his 
wishes. A young farmer of Erie Co., Pa., Andrew Baker, having been rejected 
hy a young lady of whom he was deeply enamored, hung himself in his barn.—— 
At Cave Run, Louisville, a Miss Nellie Connor, having incurred by her breaches 
of the ninth commandment the enmity of her female neighbors, was seized by a 
party of them, and stripped, shaven, tarred, and feathered—— Mr. Thomas Penn- 
field, residing near Rockville, Md., was recently found murdered in the woods 
near his house, and his money ($150) gone. In Tennessee, a negro having 
fallen desperately in love with another negro’s wife, and she with him, they 
agreed to elope ; but the husband met them atthe station, and shot the former in 
the cheek, when he speedily decamped.——Eliza Callahan was beaten to death 
in a shanty in New York on the 7th inst., as is supposed, by a German paramour 
with whom she was living. 

Four negroes were hanged in Maryland on the 5th, for a murder com- 
mitted last March. One of whom died hard, struggling and groaning for several 
minutes, while the excited crowd kept yelling with delight. The execution lasted 
forty-five minutes. 

On the 2d, the Hartford Times office and several adjacent buildings were burnt 
down. Loss, $60,000. The Opera House of St. Joseph, Mo., was destroyed 
on the 2oth ult. The Pioneer Paper Mill, West Milton, N. Y., was burnt down 
by an incendiary on the 4th. Damage, $55,000. In a fire at Chicago, on the 
5th, eleven firemen fell with a falling roof and four of them perished. One fire- 
man in falling caught a telegraph wire and held on by hands and teeth until 
rescued. 

A party of gentlemen who recently came over the Union Pacific Railroad give 
a graphic account of their sufferings in the snow-drift. The blockade still con- 
tinues for a distance of two hundred miles east of Salt Lake. 




















FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE English Premier, on the 1st inst., introduced the promised bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, the disendowment of Maynooth College, 
and the disposal of church property. The President of the Poor Law Board advo- 
cates the removal of the restrictions on emigration, and considers it advisable 
to encourage the emigration of paupers to America. The government does not 
contemplate any steps in reducing ocean postage till the expiration of the present 
contracts. Ten monster petitions, praying for amnesty to the Fenian prisoners, 
were presented to Queen Victoria at her /evée on the 5th. 

A commissioner has been appointed by the Spanish Cortes to draw up a con- 
stitution and submit a form of government. The Minister of the Interior 
charges the disturbances at Barcelona upon the republicans. A proclamation of 
amnesty is to be issued for all political offences. In Arragon several Carlist 
leaders have been arrested. The government monopolies of salt and tobacco 
have been referred to a select committee in the Cortes. 

The Cuban political prisoners are to be sent to the Island of Fernando Po. 
Several reinforcements of Spanish troops have arrived. The story of the sur- 
render of Aringo, the revolutionary general, is denied. The Catholic clergy are 
subscribing liberally to the support of the volunteers. Gen. Caballero de Rodas, 
the hero of Cadiz and Malaga, is to supersede Gen. Dulce. In the Eastern de- 
partment the insurrection is rapidly spreading. The siege of Trinidad has been 
raised. Smallpox is prevalent in various parts of the island. Blockade-running 
at Cienfuegos is active. 

Viscount Gough, Field-Marshal in the British Army, died on the 3d inst., in 
his ninetieth year. He took an active part in the Peninsular campaign, and 
achieved great distinction in India against the Sikhs and Mahrattas. 

In a skating rink at Quebec, on the 3d, an officer of the 53d Regiment, named 
Whittaker, was shot in the head by a young man named Chaloner. Whittaker 
is said to have violated Chaloner’s sister when insensible from chloroform admin- 
istered by him on a pocket-handkerchief. Afterward he promised to marry her, 
but had been prevented by his brother officers. The whole regiment are de- 
nounced for their immorality, and popular feeling is altogether in favor of young 
Chaloner, who is only a lad of about 17, and not more than four feet six inches in 
height. 

The sessions of the North German Parliament were opened on the 3d by a 
speech from King William. Prussia, like the rest of Europe, wishes for peace. 
Mr. Bancroft gave a dinner at Berlin on the 4th, in honor of President Grant’s 
inauguration, at which Count Bismarck was present. 

Reports of the crops in Porto Rico are favorable. Political affairs are still 
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unsettled in the interior of Mexico, and robberies are on the increase. At 
Mazatlan, an American named Holderness had been seriously wounded by a 
party. of Mexican soldiers. The position and prospects of President Lopez are 
not so irreparable as were supposed. He has an army with him, and is fortifying 
on a strong interior base. 





REVIEWS. 
All books designed for review in the Round TABLE must be sent to this office. 


PAINTING IN €RANCE* 


‘E have so many writers and so few thinkers that when we meet with a 
combination of the two capabilities we are apt to be so charmed that we 
forget to criticise. Mr. Hamerton exercises this beguiling influence over us to 
such an extent that we must begin by speaking of his faults, before we forget 
them in the pleasure of praising his merits. Even when we complain of his 
faults we must commence with one which, after all, he shares in common with 
most critics—a very dogmatic manner. He is almost arrogant in the enuncia- 
tion of his theories, in the award of praise, in the bestowal of blame. A certain 
consciousness of this appears not unfrequently to strike him, and cause him sud- 
denly to weaken a sentence by the insertion of a doubtful expression at its close. 
Such a sudden pull-up is very provoking to the reader who has been carried along 
quite delightfully by some vigorous generalizations, and sometimes it is quite 
unnecessary, as in the following instance, where, speaking of the declining 
influence of the classical school, he says that many who have rebelled against it, 
“often paint insincerely still, not out of deference to classicism, but in order to catch purchasers, and the latter 
kind of insincerity is erhags the more degrading of the two.” 
Mr. Hamerton takes so wide a range and generalizes with such facility that we 
cannot but regret that he should have confined himself to the circumscribed 
limits of an essay. We would not willingly lose one of his thoughts; we would 
not be willing that he should omit one of his subjects ; and we regret a seeming 
slightness of texture in the work which arises from his lightly touching upon 
many ideas instead of elaborating a few. To complain of an author because he 
compresses his thoughts instead of expanding them until they cover a dreary sur- 
face is, indeed, to complain of faults that lean to virtue’s side; but itis in the 
interest of art that we do so. There are so few writers who are artists, and pos- 
sess the perception and originality of the artistic temperament, that we regret 
to see in one such exceptional case a slight effort made where a greater one 
would have produced so much more effect. The introductory pages, for instance, 
are full of compressed thought which requires amplification in order to impress 
ordinary readers. Perhaps, and quite naturally, Mr. Hamefton does not care for 
ordinary readers; but unfortunately they have much to do with art, or at least 
with artists. That point is illustrated by what he himself says so truly of the 
great quality of sincerity, and of the difficulty with which an artist may preserve 
it, and yet live by his art. Of a kindred subject, flattery in art, he says with great 
severity and equal truth: . 

“The object of great art is not to please either me or you or any other spectator; and as soon as ever 
we sce reason to suspect that a painter has been trying to please us, we may despise him, or pity him as a 
miserable flatterer and parasite. When a truly great artist takes up palette and brushes he has but one duty, 
but that is a sacred one—to express his best thought in the way that best expresses it. If the result pleases 
us, it is well; if it displeases us, it is well also ; it is probably even better. In any event, if the painter has 
acted quite faithfully, we have no right to complain of him, and it wou!d certainly be most unreasonable in us 
to be angry with him for speaking his own mind and not ours. We have everything to gain by the sincere ex- 
pression of his thought and feeling ; but the treacherous element in art is flattery. There is an impression 
that the only artists who live by flattery are the portrait-painters ; but an artist can flatter you just as easily 
when he is painting a landscape or a group of cattle as your own portrait. He knows that you like neat little 
touches for foliage, and neat little twirls of the brush for fur, and dots of sparkle on eye and horn, and he gives 
you these things to flatter you. And he flatters you equally in that which he withholds and refrains from 
Perhaps he would like to paint for tonality, as Troyon did, but he knows that you do not care for tonality, and 
reframs ; or he would like to paint the splendid and rare effects, as Turner did, but he knows that you would be 
offended by them and refrains."” 

If Mr. Hamerton had but few ideas instead of many to express, he could 
scarcely, in the limits to which he has confined himself, do more than mention 
the names of the French painters of the day. To Courbet he devotes rather a 
large share of space, beginning an interesting analysis of his eccentric genius 
as follows : 

** There was once a very large, fine pomegranate in a basket of oranges. And when the oranges were cut 
they gave out yellow juice, but when the pomegranate was cut it gave out red juice. Then all the oranges 
declared that the pomegranate was the most intensely conceited fruit they had ever seen in their lives. Why 
could it not give out yellow juice, as they all did? On which the pomegranate made the following solitary 
reflections: It is very curious that everybody calls me conceited, for I never thought about myself one way or 
the other till now. And it must be confessed that the pomegranate, though it was quite true that he had never 
been conceited before, became rather proud and scornful in consequence of the injustice of the oranges, and 


thought his own juice, red as it was, somewhat better and more valuable than any mere yellow juice could 
ever be. 


“* This large, fine pomegranate came into the world at Ornans, in the department of the Doubs, June ro, 
1819, and was called Gustave Courbet.”” 


Of Doré Mr. Hamerton speaks very justly : 


** Gustave Doré is a man of most extraordinary endowment ; no artist, except Dietrich, ever had stronger 
assimilative power, and, beside his immense borrowings from others, he has a great fund of purely original 
resource. His productiveness has been, as we all know, unexampled and prodigious ; his fecundity, in the 
sense of giving forth fresh ideas, has of course been considerably less so. The same artistic conception is 
often repeated by him twenty or thirty times, under different forms and with different names; and when the 
critics found this out they set up a cry that Doré was not really productive, though he seemed so, and a reac- 
tion set in against him. But he has as many ideas as most artists have—more than Meissonier, more than 
Géréme, many more than some other popular favorites. He has injured himself by working too much in 
order to make a fortune, and some thousands of his later designs contain little that is new to us. When an 
artist or a writer produces too fast he brings on a certain kind of exhaustion very peculiar in its effects, and 
which would not be an injury to any routine business; an exhaustion which is not the least hindrance to work, 
but only to the quality of the work. A writer exhausted in this sense goes on writing articles every week 
with perfect facility ; the phrases come quite easily, and arrange themselves in the neatest and most work- 
manlike manner, but no fresh ideas are generated. So in art: a painter of designer can go on covering can- 
vases or wood-blocks long after his mind has ceased to produce new artistic conceptions, and much of Doré’s 
recent work has been done in this peculiar state ef exhaustion.” 


A mention of Tissot naturally includes some animadversions on that present 
taste for fine clothing and fashionable furniture in pictures which is one of the 
remarkable modern manifestations of self-love. All the novels that are popular 
reflect the manners of the day ; all the poetry that is liked presents the passions 
in their modern aspect and proportion ; all the successful plays triumph through 
the realism of their setting. The arts are kindred, and painting especially neces- 
sarily yields to the impulse that sways the drama. With the majority of 
people the taste for art is, and always will be, dramatic. When Sir Joshua Rey- 





* Painting in France: An Essay. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: Scely, Jackson & Halliday. 





nolds was the friend of Garrick, high art, in sympathy with the tragic muse, 
swayed the emotions of the people ; to-day Ofera Bouffe and “ Almées ” delight 
the crowd, but to-morrow may bring a reaction. To the past we cannot return, 
but we have its fruit in the present; whether we make good use of it depends 
upon our culture and our critics. If the world be only interested in art in 
its dramatic aspect, that aspect, being human, has its noble side, and, by a greater 
assertion of self-respect on the part of artists and critics, a reaction may be pro- 
duced similar to that which we believe we see beginning in the drama. 

To make people really understand what they are admiring is the only way to 
create a disgust for that which is bad ; yet, while so desirable, it is one of the most 
difficult things to do. It is harder to diffuse knowledge about painting than any- 
thing else, for few people care to read about it, few artists care to write about it, 
and few writers know anything about it, and, as Mr. Hamerton says: 


“If writers who are destitute of the pictorial perceptions, yet have a command of language, become for 
some reason warmly interested in a discussion about artists, they are able to do considerable harm, because 
they combine the ignorance and wilfulness of infancy with the combative skill of trained intellectual manhood.’ 


We leave Mr. Hamerton with regret. He writes with the sparkle and freshnes 
of originality, and with the feeling of a true artist. Nothing is said with that 
conventional manner which is so customary and so tiresome in art criticism. We 
could wish, for the benefit of art and our fellow-citizens, that this book—and, 
indeed, all Mr. Hamerton’s works—could be reprinted in this country, that his 
thoughts, so epigrammatically expressed, might, like bright lances, find their way 
through the chinks of our armor of apathy and ignorance in art matters.’ 

Of the photographs—fourteen in number—we have little to say, because, to 
our minds, photographs from oil-paintings are never quite satisfactory. To one 
who has seen the originals, they are pleasant souvenirs ; to those who have not, 
they are but blind guides. In the present case some of them are very beautiful in 
themselves—the “ Fellah Women,” for instance, and the “ Last Friend,” and the 
frontispiece, which is a lovely “translation,” as Mr. Hamerton says, of a 
beautiful picture by Aubert. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 
VWiE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A Legend of 
Montrose, The Talisman, The Antiquary, Redgauntlet, St. Ronan’s Well. Il- 
lustrated with Steel and Wood Engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869.—This is the third volume of a series we have in a previous number com- 


mended for its neatness, compactness, and excessive cheapness. The new volume 
rather confirms our opinion than weakens it. 


The Count of Monte Christo. By Alexander Dumas. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson &* Bros.—None of Dumas’s numerous works exceed in interest the 
romantic story of the Count of Monte Christo and his marvellous wealth, which 
to most readers has a singular fascination. The description of the escape of 
Dantes from the Chateau d’If has never been surpassed by any novelist. This 
edition, medium 8vo, pp. 536, paper covers, is well printed and a marvel of 
cheapness. 


American Newspaper Directory. New York: Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 1869. 
—Only a few advance sheets of this work have yet reached us, but the volume, 
which is to extend to some four hundred pages, will shortly be published. Its 
aim is to provide a complete and trustworthy list, with size, price, politics, days 
of issue, editors, publishers, etc., of all North American newspapers, alphabeti- 
cally arranged and indexed. The information is given in a condensed form, and 
the Directory when complete will prove invaluable to advertisers. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. 1869.—The latest issue of the household edition of the works of this popular 
author, characterized by the same typographical excellence as previous numbers. 
Like all Reade’s novels, the story of the “maid, wife, and widow” is sensa- 
tional and dramatic, though a trifle less fascinating than other of his productions. 

Booth’s Series of Acting Plays. New York: Hurd & Houghton.—We have 
received the first four numbers of this series: the Merchant of Venice, Romeo 
and Fuliet, Tom Taylor’s drama of Zhe Kool’s Revenge, and The Lady of Lyons, 
by Bulwer Lytton. The plays are in portable form, paper covers, printed in 
large antique type, and prefaced by an introduction from the pen of Mr. Henry 
L. Hinton. Their appearance just now is very timely. 





LAW. 


SUPREME COURT—CIRCUIT. 
Mr. JUSTICE CLERKE AND A JURY. 





Charles Reade versus Charles H. Sweetser and Dorsey Gardner.—This 
action was instituted by Mr. Charles Reade, an English author of celebrity and 
well known as the author of several successful works of fiction, to recover dam- 
ages against the defendants, former conductors of the Reund Table, for libels 
upon him in his business or profession as an author, contained, as the plaintiff 
alleged, in three separate articles which appeared in the Round Tadle in June, 
July, and August, 1866, and which were respectively entitled Library Table, An 
Indecent Publication, and Did Charles Reade write Griffith Gaunt? These 
articles were published as critical notices of the novel of Gr7fith Gaunt, and the 
plaintiff claimed that the notices were libellous in that they accused him of writ- 
ing an indecent and obscene book, and accused him of unfair dealing in publish- 
ing as his own a book he had employed another to write. As the complaint was 
first framed, Mr. Reade set forth his causes of action twice—once as being lev- 
elled at his reputation as a man, and once as being aimed at his reputation as an 
author. The Court, however, struck out the allegations of personal damage, and 
the case came on to be tried on the issue of damage to the plaintiff's reputation 
as an author. 

Mr. Reade was represented by Mr. William D. Booth, Mr. Frederick Gal- 
latin, and Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry. The defendants appeared by Mr. H. F. 


Dimock, Mr. W. C. Whitney, and Mr. Robert Sewell. 

The case was opened on Friday, Feb. 26, by Mr. Frederick Gallatin, who 
stated to the jury the nature of the complaint and of the articles of which Mr. 
Reade complained, and asserted that they were malicious libels, written with the 
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deliberate intention of detracting from Mr. Reade’s reputation and holding him 
up to scorn as a writer of immoral books, while in fact the novel called Griffith 
Gaunt was an eminently moral and pure book. 

The articles complained of were read in evidence by Mr. Gerry. The plain- 
tiff then offered the book Griffith Gaunt, and introduced the well-known reader 
and elocutionist, Mr. George Vandenhoff, who proceeded to read the book to the 
jury without objection from defendant. The rest of the day was consumed in 
reading, and at the close only about ten chapters had been accomplished. The 
reading of Mr. Vandenhoff was rapid but eminently distinct and clear, and was 
listened to attentively by the Court, the jury, and a large audience of lawyers who 
were attracted from the neighboring court-rooms by the novelty of the scene. 

The case was resumed on Monday, March 1, but Mr. Vandenhoff being 
unavoidably absent, his place was taken by Mr. Frobisher, Professor of Rhetoric 
in the College of New York, who proceeded with the reading. A large audience 
of literary people and lawyers had gathered in the expectation of hearing Mr. 
Vandenhoff. Although Mr. Frobisher reads well it was evident that he was 
not as much at home at the work as his predecessor. He made some curious mis- 
takes in pronunciation, calling Leonard Le-é-nard, and monastery monastury. He 
had reached the end of chapter xxii., when a recess was ordered. 


After the recess, somewhat to the surprise of all, Judge Clerke announced that, after consultation with 
his associates, he was satisfied he had pursued the wrong course. It would have been enough for the plain- 
tiff to prove the libel and then lsave left it to the defendants to show by excerpts from the bock that their 
criticism was justified. 

Mr. Gerry argued that if the further reading of the book was now shut off and the defendants were to be 
allowed to read a portion to sustain the immorality of the book, it would be necessary for them then to go into 
the context to show that, though detailed sentences might seem immoral, the context and the general tenden- 
cies of the book negatived any such view. He cited also a recent case in England where Lord Chief- Justice 
Cockburn held that it was part ef the plaintiff’s case to have the book which was the subject of the criticism 
read, and read from the report of the case. [4 Fost. and Fin : 939, 1107.] 


Mr. Sewell said: If your honor please, we supposed that it was no part of the 
plaintiff s case to have this book read in evidence, but, lest our motive should be 
misinterpreted, myself and my associates refrained from objection. We are, how- 
ever, of opinion that it is an unnecessary waste of the time of the Court, and I 
therefore feel called upon to point out to your Honor that the English case cited 
by my learned brother is not in point. In that case, the plea was oz guc/ty, and 
of course the affirmative was held by the plaintiff on all the issues; and the evi- 
dence was proper. Here, however, are entirely differentissues ; our plea is justifi- 
cation, and the affirmative of that issue is on us. It is for us to put the book in 
evidence, and not for the plaintiff. 

The Court ruled accordingly. Mr. Gerry then called as a witness 


Mr. Edward H. House, who testified that he was a journalist, and had been for some twelve years con- 
nected with the 77ibuue as an associate editor ; he was a personal friend of Mr. Reade; he had in 1866 been 
an inmate of his house ; he had lived with him in the same house from May to October of that year. 

Q. Do you know on what literary works he was then engaged ? 

Mr. Whitney raised as an objection to this question that the issue raised by the defence was not whether 
this work, Griffith Gaunt, was the writing of Mr. Reade, but whether the plot and in some measure the form 
and dialogue of the story were not taken from other sources, and in fact not his, and this he did net suppose 
the witness could testify to. 

The Court overruled the objection. 

Mr. House continued his testimony : He knew that at that time Mr. Reade was engaged on three works, and 
of these one was Griffith Gaunt ; a great portion of this story was written while he was with Mr. Reade; the 
original manuscript was written by Mr. Reade and then given to a professional copyist ; the copy was submit- 
ted to Mr. Reade and revised by him; he knew the price paid Mr. Reade by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields ; it 
was three guineas or three pounds a page—that is for a page of printed matter ; that, at the time, was more than 
twenty dollars 2 page; he had read the articles in the Rouna’ Zable; he had seen those articles reproduced in 
English papers—in the London Review, and— 

Counsel for the defendant here objected that the papers must be produced. Their contents could not 
be proved by parole unless it were shown that the papers could not be obtained. ‘The Court so ruled. 

Mr. Heuse continued: He did not know where the Globe was to be found in this city; the London 
Review he believed was on file at the Mercantile Library ; he knew the Review had a Jarge circulation, bu 
could not state the number; the G/ode was recognized as a sort of literary or club organ; it had an extensive 
circulation ; he could not give the numbers or circulation of any paper ; he saw these articles in no other papers 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sewell: He was in 1866a guest of Mr. Reade; he was not in any literary occu- 
pation while there ; the Review and Glode had an extensive circulation ; of a weekly paper he should consider 
a circulation of 12,000 or 15,000 in London quite extensive ; he could not give the numbers; his belief as to 
their circulation was based on the character and number of advertisements sent to them and their general repu- 
tation; he did not know the amount of the circulation of any paper in New York ; he had once acted as Mr. 
Reade’s agent in bringing to Mr. Wallack the manuscript of /¢ 7s Never too Late to Mend; Mr. House knew 
that the novel had been published in book form, but not as to the numbers sold; he had the impression thay 
three instalments had beer written before he went to Mr. Reade’s house ; it was customary to write two or 
three parts of a novel before its publication was commenced ; he did not know that Mr. Reade was ir. the habit 
of associating co-laborers with him in his works ; he had done so in the case of Peg Woffington, in which Tom 
Taylor was his associate, and in “oud Play Mr. Boucicault was associated with him; Vhe King’s Rival was 
also an associate work. 

Redirect: He had heard that the publishers of Fou7 Play had sent back some chapters on the ground of 
their not being written by Charles Reade; the 77idune edition, daily and weekly, was said to be 250,000; the 
Tribune daily he supposed had a circulation of some 60,000; Mr. Reade was the author of ten or twelve 
novels ; there had been three editions of Gr7zfith Gaunt in this country; the number in an edition depended 
on agreement with the author ; the amount paid authors depends on their reputation ; they were usually paid 
so much on the page for periodicals, and afterwards so much on the edition of the published book ; Mr. Reade 
was paid six guineas a page for the London publication, and three pounds or three guineas by Messrs. ‘Ticknor 
& Fiekds. 

Recross: Three editions of 25,000 each would be a large circulation for a work. 

Redirect: There are no other authors who receive such large compensation as Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Reade. 

Recross: Could not say whether Mr. Reade had, since these articles, received a less rate of compeusa- 
tion than before. 

Mr. Gerry here asked an adjournment, as he expected the reading of the book would occnpy the day, 
and had therefore not provided for the presence of a witness from the house of Messrs. Vicknor & Fields with 
whose testimony he should close the case. 





On Tuesday, March 2, the case was continued. The printer of the several 
issues of the Round Table which contained the alleged libels was examined as to 
the number of copies printed. 

Mr. Gerry called 


Mr. Henry D. Palmer, who testified: My profession is that of theatrical manager; I have been 
acquainted with Mr. Charles Reade for feur or five years ; I met him at his house in London in 1865 ; during 
the time I was with him I knew ef his being engaged in writing Grigi¢h Gauzt ; I saw the manuscript of a 
considerable portion of it; I know Mr. Reade’s handwriting, and I recognize the manuscript of Griffith Gaunt 
as being in his handwriting. I acted as agent of Mr. Reade on one occasion in this country; Mr. Reade 
requested me, when I was going to America in 1865, if I would not make arrangements for the publication in 
this country of Griffith Gaunt ; he said he had already made a propositien to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and 
if they had not accepted it I was at liberty to make any arrangement myself; in May, on arriving here, I 
wrote to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields asking if they had accepted Mr. Reade’s proposition ; they wrote in reply 
that their acceptance was already on the way to England ; all further negotiation was then stopped at once on 
my part. 

This witness was not cross-examined. 


| The case was here closed on the part of the plaintiff. 


Mr. Sewell moved that that part of the evidence offered the day previous relating to the London 
and the London Globe be stricken out, as it was only admitted with the idea that it would be con- 

















Mr. Gerry, in explanation of the nen-production of the papers, said that after long search at the public 
libraries they had been unable to secure a copy of them. 

The Court granted the motion. 

Mr. Dimock then moved to dismiss the complaint, arguing that Mr. Reade sues to recover for injury 
to himself as an author, and an author of novels. Heis a foreigner, and as such has no character or position as 
an author in this country. Personal character goes everywhere, but no man can take a representative capacity 
into any forum where its existence is not recognized as appertaining to him. It is against the policy of our 
law to recognize the character of author in any foreigner, as we have no international copyright law. Mr. 
Reade is not shown to be the author of Griffith Gaunt. The articles reflect on the book ; whenever they 
speak of Mr. Reade, they speak in highest praise. ‘They certainly do not speak of him as unconnected with 
his book, It had been alleged that the articles were written of and concerning him asan author. This they had 
denied, and alleged that they were written concerning the book. That they were written of the book was evi- 
dent, and the Court must decide this point, as it was only a question of construction of language. There was 
no evidence, extrinsic or intrinsic, that they were written of Ai#z. And even if they were written of him as 
connected with the book, he could net recover without alleging and proving special damage, which had not 
been done, The articles being written concerning the book, no action in this form cari be maintained. ‘The 
proper action was one in the nature of an action on the case for injuries to the book ; and to sustain this, spe- 
cial damage must be alleged and proved. But even if actions would lie without alleging and proving special 
damage in this form, yet these causes of action must be dismissed, because this is a privileged communication, 
The law in certain cases came in, and said malice must not be inferred, and that the occasion should form a 
protection so far as to require actual express malice to sustain an action. Lord Ellenborough finally said, in 
Carr vs. Hood, that when the press criticised a book this was an occasion in which the privilege should apply. 
The tendency of reason was to enlarge continually the privilege to the press. Malice cannot be proved from 
the falsity of the criticism, or any part of it. ‘The infallible rule was to inquire whether the writer travelled out- 
side of the book, or the author as connected with the book, to attack him personally. Following this rule there 
was no intrinsic evidence of malice in this case. 

The Court, without hearing Mr. Gerry in reply, said that in regard to the first objection made, that as 
Mr. Reade sued in a representative character, and as a citizen of a foreign nation, the action could not be sus- 
tained ; even sovereign princes have sued in foreign countries in their representative capacity for injury to them 
in their representative character. Bonaparte sued a London printer named Pelletier for serious charges made 
against him as a sovereign ; and it was in that case that Mr. Mackintosh first came into prominence as an advo- 
cate. But here Mr. Reade does not sue only as an author. In his complaint he says he was “ greatly preju- 
diced in his credit and reputation as an author, and brought into public scandal, infamy, and disgrace.”” The 
disgrace must refer to him as a man ; the copyright law makes no distinction of that kind at all. ‘The copy- 
right is intended to protect American authors in their right to their productions, and the Court thought the dis- 
tinction between the man and book equally untenable—in fact all the points taken; but he would not refer 
to them further at present. In making the charge to the jury, he would take occasion to allude to them 
further. 


Mr. Sewell opened the case for the defendants as follows : 


May IT PLEASE your Honor, GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRY: It becomes my duty now, in the progress of this 
case, to lay before you the defence of the defendants herein ; to sketch, in a brief and cursory manner, the principles 
we rely upon as matters of Jaw to justify the criticisms we have made upon this work of Mr. Reade’s ; and to lay 
before you the matters of fact which we shall prove upon our side of this controversy. ‘This action, as it was 
originally brought by Mr. Reade, had a twofold aspect. It may be familiar to you that pleadings in courts of 
justice—and, by pleadings, I mean the formal statement of the facts in the case, which are put upon paper 
and served upon the defendant in the beginning of an action, in order to enable him to know what he has to 
meet upon the trial—twenty-five years ago had grown to be very voluminous, and it had become the practice 
of lawyers, in drawing their pleadings, to set out numerous causes of action, or supposed causes of complaint 
against the defendant. It was very common for them to set forth in an ordinary action, for the recovery of 
money, several counts, as they were called, many of them inconsistent with each other, and setting up separate 
and distinct causes of action ; the idea being, that if upon the trial the plaintiff was not able to prove one cause 
of action, as, for instance, that the defendant had money of the plaintiff, that he might be able to prove he had 
bought goods of him, or had performed labor and service for him, or in some way show that he owed him this 
money. In 1848, however, the present “ Code of Procedure,” under which we now conduct actions of law in this 
state, was passed, and that old system was swept from our statute books, and a man was obliged to come into courts 
of justice and state in ordinary and concise language the facts upon which he relied to sustain his cause of action, 
and, when the complaint was sworn to, all the pleadings afterwards must be sworn to. ‘The object, full intent, and 
meaning of the Code of Procedure, and the reforms that have taken place in the manner of pleading, both in this 
country and in England, was that only one cause of action, or statement cf the cause of action, and that statement 
the true one, should be presented either to the court or jury. Mr. Reade, when he brought this action, saw fit 
to depart from the now established usages of the courts of justice in this country and in England, and he set 
forth his supposed grievances in two distinct forms. He set them forth at such length that his complaint, 
written upon both sides of foolscap paper, having each sheet added to another, was about fifteen yards in length, 
‘Twice he set out, verbatim et literati, the supposed alleged libels, as addressed against him as the man, 
Charles Reade, and as directed against him in his profession as an author. A motion was made in this Court 
to put Mr. Reade to his election as to which of these alleged grievances he would rely upon when he came into 
this Court and before the Jury, to ask for damages. ‘The argument was had upon that motion and the Court 
decided he could not come here with two aspects of the case, that he could not come upon two separate allega- 
tions, but he must decide whether he would come and ask for damages to his reputation as an author, or 
whether he would come and ask for damages to his reputation as aman. He made his election and struck out 
all that part of his complaint which charged that we had maligned or libelled him as a man, and had held him 
up to public ignominy and contempt. (And the concluding part of the complaint which your Honor alluded 
to in the decision of the motion for a nonsuit, ought not to be in this complaint at all, but, under the order of 
this Court, that should have been stricken out.) Mr. Reade has come into this Court upon a single allegation, 
to ask for damages for words written against his trade and profession, and in no other aspect, as we submit (and 
we will confidently go to the Jury upon that point), can he recover any damages. Now, gentlemen, this, case 
is a somewhat extraordinary one. The plaintiff is a justly celebrated English writer. We have been obliged 
to allude to the fact that Mr. Reade is an Englishman and is a subject of the Queen of Great Britain, for the 
purpose, and solely for the purpose, of the motion which we have seen fit in the course of our professional duty 
to make to his Honor on matters of law. I make this statement for fear the slightest feeling should come into 
your minds, or should in any manner influence you, that we brought this fact patent before you in order to 
prejudice Mr. Reade, or in order in any way to affect his status in this Court of justice. We have no such in- 
tent; these allusions and these facts were brought out merely to enable us to present the questions of law upon 
which we relied, and not for any other purpose. We here disclaim any malice toward Mr. Reade, or any desire 
to take him at any disadvantage, and we confidently hope and ask that you will treat him as if he were here 
before you and as if he were a citizen of this state, without any prejudice against him by reason of his not being 
such citizen, or by reason of his belonging to another class of persons. Gentlemen, there is no branch of the law 
of equal importance and complexity, which exists independent of and uninfluenced by legislative enactments so 
entirely, as the law of libel. ‘There have been very few statutes passed upon the subject, and those statutes 
mainly refer to libel in its criminal aspect. ‘The law of libel, as it is administered in the courts of England and 
of America, rests to-day more upon the great principles of the common law, which have descended to us 
through a long course of judicial decisions, which have been incorporated into the body of the law. It depends 
upon these principles, and the application of these principles to the new circumstances which arise in the affairs 
ofmen. It is a principle of the common law, if a man causes injury to another man wilfully, without proper 
excuse, he shall respond in damages to the party injured to the extent of the injury caused, and this is the prin- 
ciple of the common law upon which all the law of libel depends. ‘The law of libel has existed, and did exist, 
from very ancient times. We find traces of it in all the ancient laws ; but there isa distinction between the law of 
libel as it existed in any ancient code; and the law of libel as it exists in the common law of this day ; that, 
whereas in the Roman law, in the Egyptian law, in the Grecian law, the punishment for the libel was in- 
flicted by the state as for that offence, the common law, while it takes also the criminal aspects of libel, goes 
more particularly to pay the person injured, in damages for the injury caused. That brings us down to this 
case, because this action is brought by Mr. Reade for a recompense in money for the damage we have done to 
his reputation as an author by the articles which we have published in this paper. ‘A libel is a malicious 
publication expressed either in writing or printing, by signs or pictures, intended either to blacken the memory 
of the dead or the reputation of one who is alive.” That is the definition given by Parsons. Libel differs 
from slander in this: slander is where a man speaks orally of another, derogatory to him. Some words that 
are spoken, of-a man derogatory to him are actionable of themselves ; they are so bad in their nature that the 
law implies that they were spoken with a malicious intent, and the damage accrues to the party of whom they 
were spoken, and will not ask the plaintiff in that case to prove any malice or to prove any damage. Such 
words are where an infamous crime is imputed to a man. There are other imputations, which if spoken, 
do not subject the speaker to:an action of libel by reason of any malice the law will infer from the words, 
or by reason of any damage which the law will infer from the words, but the plaintiff is obliged to prove 
the malice and to prove the words. But all slander, everything which would be slander, if spoken orally, 
whether the law would imply malice from it or not, when it is published, printed, or written, then the law, in 
consequence of the wider circulation. which is given to the slander, comes in and implies this malice and im- 
plies this damage ; so that, outside of other circumstances, the mere printing and publishing of matter which is 
derogatory to any man subjects the party publishing or printing to an action for damages by that man, without 
any evidence of any personal spite against the man, without any evidence of any particular motive for making 
this communication, and without any proof that the man has actually been damaged. ‘The law infers he has 
been damaged, and the law says to the jury, you must fix the damage, although no evidence has been given 
of it. But here we come to the exceptions. You have heard, in the argument on the motion'to dismiss the com- 
plaint, made by my learned associate to his Honor, the whole subject of privileged communications gone into. 
When a communication is privileged, when the occasion of the speaking or the writing is such that the per- 
sen has a right, in the exercise of any public or private duty, to express his opinion about any man or about any 
man’s work, then the communication becomes privileged ; and when that is ascertained either by the court, 

or as a question of fact by the jury under the direction of the court, then the law strips from the communica. 
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tion every inference of malice, and with the inference of malice must fall the inference of damage. So that, 
gentlemen of the jury, if we succeed in showing to you that this communication was a privileged ane, that we 
had a right to exercise our private judgment upon the book Griffith Gaunt, that that right was exercised either 
by way of public or private duty, then we will show to you that the facts existed which rendered the commu- 
nication privileged, and which strip from it every inference of malice and every inference of damage. I will 
read to you what a very eminent writer says upon the subject of these privileged communications. I read 
from Starkey on Slander, 303: 

Speaking of those occasions where the law strips the communication of all im plied malice, and consequently 
of all implied damage, the book says: ‘* Under this class of communications might not improperly be ranked 
those publications whose professed object is to discuss, for the information of the public, the merits of the lit 
erary productions of the day. ‘The authors of these, in the detection and exposure of misrepresentations in 
fact, false inferences, vicious principles, and bad taste, undertake the discharge of a most difficult and important 
public duty, and in return are privileged in the most unlimited exercise of their reasoning powers, and all their 
talents for wit or satire, so long as it is confined to its legitimate object—the merits of the work before them— 
and not perverted and abused for the purpose of personal defamation or the gratification of private malice.” 

In the case which has been so extensiv: ely cited here (Tabard vs. Typer), Lord Ellenborough made use of 
language in his charge, which we shall ask his Honor to follow, when it poems his duty to charge you in this 
case. Lord Ellenborough said: 

“That one writer in exposing the follies and errors of another may ae use of ridicule, howsoever poignant. 
Ridicule is often the fittest weapon which can be employed for such a purpose, if the reputation or pecuniary 
interests of the person ridiculed suffer, it is damnum absque infuria, Where is the hberty of the press, if 
an action can be maintained on such principles? Perhaps the plaintiff's Zour through Ireland is now un- 
salable, but is he to be indemnified by receiving compensation in damages from the. person who may have 
opened the eyes of the public to the bad taste and inanity of his composition ? Reflection on personal charac- 
ter is another thing, but I cannot hear of malice on account of ridiculing his werks.”’ 

Those were the sentiments of Lord Ellenborough, and they apply with very great force to the case now before 
us. It is another peculiarity of the law of libel, that occurs in this as in any other case--it is the province of his 
Honor to determine the law and to lay down the law to you, and when you shall come to apply that to the 
facts, you will not have failed to perceive that the facts in this case are very meagre, and your ingenuity, your 
ordinary sagacity, and all the discriminating power which you will exercise on the weight of evidence, will hardly 
be called in question in this case, because the facts are very few, and very readily ascertainable ; but it is the 
application of the law to these facts that is the great difficulty in this case and to yqu. A great distinction is 
to be drawn between this case and all other cases. ‘The facts and the law are so inextricably mingled and 
some doctrines of the law are so abstruse, that nothing but the utmost attention upon your part to the lawas laid 
down by the Judge, and to the version of the law which will be given to you upon our side and upon the other 
side—because you are to find out the truth between them—will enable you to make a right determination in 
this case. Lord Ellenborough further says; 

“ The main question here is, when the defendant published this article, whether he meant to put down a 
nuisance in public morals, or whether he meant to prejudice the plaintiff.” 

That, gentlemen, brings me to the kernel, the very gist of this case. For, after all, this case resolves itself 
into a question of good faith, of doxé fide intention upon the part of these defendants. If you are able to 
ascertain from the facts in the case, that the defendants in fact believed that Grifith Gaunt was a bad book, a 
book of immoral tendency, and all that was said of it in these articles—although they may have been mis- 
taken, although, standing where you do, and reading the book from your particular position and with your par- 
ticular light upon the subject, you might come to an entirely different conclusion—yet, if you believe in good 
faith Mr. Sweetser, Mr. Gardner, or whoever wrote these articles, believed what he wrote to be true, and he 
was expressing to the public the reasons of the faith that was in himn—you must give a verdict to these defend - 
ants. For that, as Lord Ellenborough declares, is the main question. ‘The object of all critical examination, 
whether it be works of art or literature, is to arrive at the truth, to ascertain whether or not it was builded 
upon the principles which are recognized to be the true principles upon which such works should be built. 
‘The wisdom of centuries, gentlemen, has decided that the best way to arrive at the truth, is to have a thor- 
ough examination of all the points in these cases, on both sides. Discussion is the instrument by which, in 
law, as here before you to-day, in science, in art, in philosophy, in ethics, we arrive at the truth. Let able 
champions upon each side of the question tell all that they know, adduce from the storehouse of their brains 
all the arguments, all the reason, all the logic, which will have effect upon their side, and let the advocates of 
a contrary opinion do the same by their side of the question. ‘hat is the way to find out the truth; the 
tribunal which is to judge of the facts will thereby ascertain and know more thoroughly than any amount of 
examination upon one side of the question could bring them. And in these public discussions of the merits of 
literary men it is the same as in the discussions of questions for a court or for a jury; the truth can only be 
shown by the utmost liberty and freedom for the advocates of each side of a question to spread their views 
before what is the great tribunal of public sentiment and public opinion, Itis true, gentlemen, in the carrying 
out of these views mistakes will be made; sometimes, in the heat of argument, learned gentlemen will be led 
to misstate facts ; sometimes they will be led to draw strained conclusions from perfectly true premises, but 
the passionless tribunal corrects all these. He who misstates facts always finds his misstatements coming 
back to him in judgment, and he who draws strained conclusions which are not warranted by reason from pre- 
mises however true, must ultimately feel he has taken the very course he ought to have avoided ; for there is 
nothing more inevitable, more inexorable, and more sure than logic, and he who ignores it will bring it down 
upon him with crushing weight and directness. But in addition to the precedents we have cited, in addition 
to the cases that are presented to you, we will offer in evidence that which I think will prove beyond a pos- 
sibility of question the fact that this is a privileged communication. When it comes to putting 
our witnesses on the stand, when we unfold to you the very few facts which are in_ this 
case, we will show to you that we were not acting of our own volition in making this criticism, 
we will show you we did not take up this book of Griffith Gaunt and write of our own motion this 
criticism, but that we were requested so to do by Mr. Reade’s publishers and agents in America. We will 
show you that the publishers of the A szosy, Messrs. Strahan & Co., and the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Messrs. ‘Ticknor & Fields, sent to us copies of both those magazines as they came out, containing this 
novel Griffith Gaunt, with the request, with the intention, and with the desire that we should exercise our criti- 
cal judgment upon this work and should declare to the public what that critical judgment was. May it please 
your Honor, if there can be lingering in your mind one hesitating doubt as to the nature of this communica- 
tion, it must be dispelled when this evidence is. given. What can be a privileged communication if this cannot 
be? There is no principle better settled in law than that the judge of a court of record can never be called to 
account for his judgment pronounced in the judgment seat ; and if we carry the analogy into literature, what can 
be more absurd than to request the judgment of a literary critic upon a literary work, and when that judgment 
is given, because forsooth it is adverse to the production, to turn around and sue him in a court of justice, not 
because he has any proof of express malice, not because he thinks or believes he had in his heart any lingering 
idea of spite against him, but because the lawinfers the malice from the publication. Beside that, although no 
proof of malice has here been given, we will show you that these defendants had no feeling against Mr. Reade ; 
we will show you they never knew him, never saw him, never met him, and could not possibly entertain for him 
anything but high respect as an author, which they have expressed in their writings. ‘There is no charge in 
these articles of any personal shortcomings on the part of Mr. Reade, although it was stated to you in the opening 
by the learned gentleman who introduced this case to the jury that Mr. Reade had been there described as an adul- 
terer and bigamist. You may search in vain through these articles for any such allegation. ‘lhe allegation is, he 
portrayed in this book such characters, and that such portrayal was unfit for the young to read ; that is the amount 
of the allegation in these articles. We did not, in the words of Lord Ellenborough, follow this gentleman into the 
privacy of domestic life ; had we done so I should not be here on behalf of the defendants in this case. Had we torn 
down the sacred veil of privacy which ought to cover every mun in his home and domestic relations, and charged 
Mr. Reade with any of these crimes which are spoken of here, then I say we would have no justification, there 
would be nothing for us to stand upon before this jury claiming exemption from damages. But we have not 
done so. All we have said is that in his book he has portrayed evil characters; he has traced these bad pas- 
sions, and has shown us their outcroppings in wicked acts, and that such reading is unfit for the young women of 
America. ‘That is what our criticisms amount to, and we are here prepared to justify every word we have said 
in that respect. Again, gentlemen, Mr. Reade has given us no evidence whatsoever of any damage. The gen- 
tleman who was upon the stand yesterday could not tell us whether he had received any less for his writings 
since the publication of these articles than he did before ; they have not seen fit to go into the question of damage. 
they have left that just as they found it. , Howare you to make up your minds that any damage has been inflicted ? 
They will tell you the law infers the damage. Gentlemen of the jury, the law never infers an absurdity ; and 
one of the most monstrous and absurd propositions which ever was propounded ina court of justice is to say 
that Mr. Reade has suffered damage by these criticisms. What have they shown? They have shown that 
the circulation of Griffith Gaunt was among the largest of any book ever circulated in America. Three edi- 
tions of 25,000 copies each! It was an enormous circulation, and none but the works of Mr. Reade and Mr. 
Dickens could have had such a circulation. Where is the damage there? We shall show you besides that 75,000, 
that another edition was published of Grifith Gaunt, and 60,000 copies of that were sold! Does that look 
like damage? And all done after these articles were published and this suit was brought! In that connection 
we will show you, as a part of our defence, that when this action was brought by Mr. Reade against the Round 
Table, or the proprietors thereof, it was by a most extraordinary concatenation of circumstances ; although the 
articles had long before reached Mr. Reade, although his feelings must have been in a state of extraordinary 
irritation for a long time, yet this extraordinary letter of Mr. Reade which was given to the public of America 
simultaneously with the announcement of this suit was kept and nursed by Mr. Reade until the book was com- 
pleted, and Messrs. Ticknor & Fields were ready to launch it in book form upon this market. Then the letter 
of Mr. Reade, denouncing the editors of the Rownd Table and informing the public of his intention to drag 
them before an American jury for justice, appeared in the newspapers. We expect to show you, and we are 
confident we will be able to convince you, that so far from these articles being libellous, or being in any way 
damaging to Mr. Reade or to his book, that they were expressly sought, and desired, and obtained for the 
express purpose of causing a greater circulation of Griffith Gaunt, of exciting public interest in the book, thereby 
increasing the sales. I make this proposition deliberately, and I am perfectly sure that it is true. Nomen in 
America knew better than Ticknor & Fields the feelings and the ideas which the Round Taéle entertained in 
reference to the literature of the day, and yet they presented at the counter of the Round Tad/e the instalments 
vf this hook, Gx ‘fith Gaunt, ond requested a criticism on it. They knew just as well as they could know anything 








beforehand that that criticism would be advetse, and they meant it should be adverse. They meant that Mr. Reade 
should write this indignant protest, that this action should be brought, and that the circulation of this book should 
be swelled up to three editions of 25,000 each. You are asked to give damages to protect the calling by which Mr. 
Reade obtains his livelihood. It is necessary, in the first place, before such an action can be maintained, that it 
should be proven what that calling is, and that it is the means of his livelihood ; because a r 
amateur author cannot come into court and ask for damages to his profession as an author. 

about this branch of it which goes to protect a man’s business. It is undoubtedly 
of a trader who desires to obtain trade that he not able to pay his debts. 

actionable to say of a bootmaker that he does not know how to make a pair of boots. 
able to say of a trader that he has nothing but rotten geods in his store ; 
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It is undoubtedly action- 
but it is not actionable to say of a boot 
maker that he made ¢haé pair of boots badly, and it is not actionable to say of a trader that he had rotten goods 
in his store. The word “ nothing’? makes the difference of action ornoaction. You see upon whata very light 
superstructure the principle of this law with regard to an action for damage toa man’s trade rests. Where docs 
this gentleman exercise this profession? In England! He stretches forth his hand across the Atlantic Ocean 
and asks the courts of America to protect him in the exercise of his trade and calling in the capital 
of the kingdom of Great Britain. It seems absurd, gentlemen. You might just as well have suits brought 
in this court of justice by that very respectable and eminent English merchant, Mr. Laird, who built the 
Alabama, asking compensation for criticisms upon the powers of that vessel to resist the shot of the Aearsarge, 
as to have Mr. Reade suing for protection to his trade and calling. There is not the slightest difference in 
principle, and precisely the same would it be in any other case. ‘Thus, it would be libellous for the daily journals 
of this city to publish articles against the wine-growers of Cadiz and the Rhine country. If the Wordd or the 
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other journals which have been discussing the question of the purity of the wines in this country should im- 
pute to these wine-growers anything in the way of mixing those wines with any deleterious substances, 
can it be supposed for a moment that they would have an action against the Wordd, because 
in the exercise of its public duty, and in the furtherance of the good of the community, it 
has been obtaining critical tests as to the various articles sold in this market as wine? 


We expect also to prove that the opinion,we entertained of the work was shared by the Lvening Post of 
this cityj; that we were not alone in expressing it. We also expect to show you that a part of this book is not 
original ; is not the creation of Mr. Reade’s own brain. We expect to show you that the plot is taken from 
another book. We expect to show you that, in the trial scene where Mrs. Gaunt is tried for murder, the 
entire speech of the counsel in that case is copied from Howell’s State Trials. We wiil offer in evidence M1. 
Reade’s book called the Zighti Commandment, by which it appears that before these charges were made h 

had been charged with plagiarism from other books, so that the charge did not fall upon Mr. Reade with that 
extraordinary suddenness that one would suppose from the extreme irritation it seems to have caused. 
will also put in evidence the book ; we shall not read the book to you, because, however great our pleasure 
might be in listening to a master’ of elocution reading this master-book—because the bock is undoubt 
master-book—we do not think it is necessary for the purposes of this trial to weary out the Court and the 
jury by reading the book all through ; although we did not object to its being read on the other s yc 
were pleased when his Honor decided it was not the proper course to take. We are sorry in this case ae 3 at we 
are deprived of the presence of both the defendants. It isa matter we could not guard against. ‘They ar 
both prostrated with illness, and although we made an effort to have the trial postpéned, we did not 
uously oppose the trial because the other side have stipulated as to what evidence these gentlemen woud 
give. It willbe read to you, and I beg you will take it as fully inte consideration as 
to give it to you from their own lips. Wealso expect to prove that the imputation that Mr. Reade did not 
write Cr, is not libellous. We have already shown you that Mr. Reade has heretofore written in 
conjunction with other authors, that his book called Peg Vefingtoz was written partly by sélf and partly 
by Tom Taylor. We expect to show you by literary experts that there isa general custom among literary 
men to employ collaborateurs in their work and to publish the book under the name of the more eminent of 
the authors. Gentlemen of the jury, the constitution of this state declares 
write, speak, and publish his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of the right. ‘T! 
is the enactment of our fundamental Jaw upon which rests the boasted freedom of the press ; this is the true 
palladium of our liberties, for I hold that no matter how corrupt or how degraded our rulers may become, w 
we have the inestimable privilege of a/v lose our civilliberty. The freedom may be 
abused, is undoubtedly abused ; and whenever a case is brought into court where the press, violating 
cies of private life, maliciously exposes to public contempt personal characteristics, | say let justice assert her- 
self and punish,the offender, for that is not liberty, but license. But the honest, respectable press of this coun- 
try has a lofty duty to perform. ‘The age of corruption in taste, looseness in morals, of degeneration, disinte 
gration, is uponius. Not only have the guardians of the public morals to watch against the spontaneous groy 
of vice upon our own soil, but to keep faithful ward against its introduction from without. Within the past 
years the degeneration in morals has been great. Exhibitions which appealed to men’s basest passions were 
then hidden away in the dark corners of the city. Now they show their brazen front in our choicest thorough- 
fares, and obtrude themselves before the young ; then they hid themselves under the congenial mantle of night, 
now they flame in the garish light of day. The taint is spreading, the lascivious and pernicious dances on 
the stage, where the chief attraction is the nudity of the female form, are leaving the stage for the floors of the 
public ball-room, and no one can tell how soon the sacred presence of the American family circle may be 
invaded by the disgusting saturnalia of the can-can, as it already las been by the lascivious music of the 
opera bouffe. Vice assumes many shapes. She is least formidable in her most atrocious aspects. ‘The 
novels of De Kock are harmless, because they are so bad that virtue instinctively shuns them ; and the poems 
of Swinburne are innocuous, because their grossness disgusts. But works where vice is shown not in the 
naked deformity of its nature, but pleasantly clothed in the conventional raiment of virtue—these are the 
really dangerous, where vices and crimes are insinuated rather than described, where the imagination is 
excited by hints rather than by description. The poet has truly written: 
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ice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
T hat to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Works which display the arts by which dissolute sewing-women seek to seduce their 
works you want placed in the hands of your daughters. Mr. Reade himself admits that Griffith Gaunt is not 
a book for little girls. ‘This is the whole question. Impurity is impurity, whether read at fourteen or twenty- 
four, and all the specious reasoning in the world cannot make it otherwise. Do perfect justice, gentlemen, and 
while you protect every man from malicious prosecution, and protect every man’s calling, beware how you fet- 
ter a free press. The age of Queen Elizabeth was one of the brightest in English history, but it was succeeded 
by a corrupt and degenerate literature. The novels of Fielding and Smollett are rendered disgusting by their 
coarseness and their impurity. ‘There was then no free press to denounce to the tribunal of public opinion the 
shortcomings of the authors. If we were now without a critical press, our literature would fast follow in the 
footsteps of the theatre. ‘lhe downward path is easily trod, and the momentum increases with the descent. 
If you would bequeath to your posterity your free institutions, your glorious literature unimpaired, unblem- 
ished; if you would preserve in your families purity of thought, modesty of demeanor, and all those nameless 
graces which cluster around the iofluence of female virtue, maintain in its full and entire integrity the freedom 
of the press. Instead of rebuking such journals as the Round Table for exercising its judgment on authors, 
foreign or domestic, cherish all such efforts, and lend the weight of your authoritative voice to strengthen the 
spirit which is bravely doing battle against the insidious vices of the day. <A celebrated thinker once said, 
** Let me make the ballads of a people, and I care not who makes their laws.” Sages and philosophers since 
have commented on this sententious expression, and it has been analyzed and thoroughly proven to contain in 
it truth and wisdom. ‘The days of songs and ballads and madrigals have Jong passed away. 
civilization of our day has made them, as an educational influence, a thing of the past. 
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ielded over the souls of men since the dawn of history, and in the poet’s place has 
se sway is as imperial as his predecessor. The novelist of to-day portrays the char- 
acters, the passions, and the idiosyncrasies of mankind, blends in the fascinating page history, pastorals s, love 
tales, and epics. 








Shall the imperial autocrat govern mankind through such a potent agency as this without any responsi- 
bility, any accountability? When rulers of nations would govern without law, nay, in violation of the law 
they first throttle the press, and then, when the faithful sentinel is overcome, the way to the throne of tyranny is 
clear. Let no intellectual teacher, however lofty his name or great his genius, destroy your reverence for this 
the most precious of our institutions. Long after the wound which the thin skin of his genius magnifies into 
enormity shall have healed over, and when he has corrected the error which these defendants pointed out to 
him, the American press will continue to expose that which is bad in morals, false in taste, and pernicious in 
tendency, and so will fulfil a nobler destiny than that of kings or emperors, poets or novelists, and be and 
remain the conservator of our free institutions. 

The testimony for the defence was commenced by reading Mr. Sweetser’s 
testimony (under a stipulation) that the articles were written at the request ot 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, they having sent copies of the Atlantic Afonthly for the 
purposes of criticism ; that he had been told previous to the publication of the 
criticism, by one of the editors of the Sunday Mercury, that Griffith Gaunz 
had been offered to them, and had been rejected because they dared not publish 
it. A copy of the Evening Post, dated June 26, 1866, was now offered in evi- 
dence to show that similar criticisms appeared in other periodicals. The Court 
excluded this evidence, on the ground that though the first libel was pubiished 
the day after this article appeared in the Avexing Post, defendants had not shown 
that they knew anything about this when they published the libel. The book 
entitled Zhe Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins, to show that Mr. Reade 
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of the same plot from some other book, was next offered. This was exclyded, 
on the ground that an attempt to show that Mr. Reade copied from previous 
books did not state a defence. The book Griffith Gaunt was also offered and 
admitted in evidence, though Judge Clerke said he had some doubt upon the 
question. A book called the ZLighth Commandment, by Charles Reade, was 
admitted in evidence as an admission by Mr. Reade that he appropriated and 
made use of plots conceived by other men; also to show that in his opinion the 
invention of the plot was the most important part of the production. The Court, 
however, remarked that nothing was more common than for literary men to bor- 
row from others, and from foreign authors particularly. At this time many plays 
were entirely adaptations from other works. Indeed that had been the practice 
from an ancient period. Shakespeare himself pursued this course. Most of his 
plays, in their plots, were copies from stories then in circulation, particularly 
Italian stories. Howell’s State Trials were offered and admitted in evidence, 
to show that the trial scene in Griffith Gaunt was nearly all copied. Mr. Reade’s 
letter, entitled the Prurient Prude, published in October, 1866, in response to the 
criticisms in the Round Table, was admitted to show that Mr. Reade admitted 
Griffith Gaunt was not a book for children. 


R. G. White testified: I am an author by profession; have practised that profession about seventeen 
years ; am acquainted with the custom of authors as to the employment of assistants in literary work. Q. 
State what that custom is, as to literary men employing persons to aid them in writing their books? A. That 
has been the custom as long as there has been any literature. Q. Is it usual in such cases to publish the book 
with the name of all the parties who have assisted in it, or only the name of the more distinguished of the 
number? A. That depends upon circumstances; sometimes the book is published with the names of more 
than one author, but generally only the name of the author who generally planned, superintended, and worked 
out the book is published. Cross-examined: This has been the custom from the days of Shakespeare down ; 
in mentioning instances I should begin by naming Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher ; and it is generally 
understood that Sir Walter Scott had some help ; Dumas, we know, did; and Anthony Trollope, the distin- 
guished novelist in England, I have been informed, has assistance in most of the works he writes now. Q. 
‘The labor, as I understand you, thus done, is to dress the skeleton chapters? A. The practice is varied; 
sometimes that is the case, and sometimes one author furnishes a character, the idea, or part of the plot, and 
then another assists with other parts of the plot ; in plays, it is more common than in novels; I have been a 
contributor to the A ¢/antic Monthly, but I have furnished it nothing, I think, since January, 1866, when the 
publication of Griffith Gaunt was commenced in ity Q. What is the character of Griffith Gaunt asa 
mere literary production ?—tell the jury how it is regarded in the literary world. The questionjwas objected to 
on the ground that there was no dispute as to its high literary character, Admitted. Witness: Its literary 
merits are very high ; I have read the whole of it; it is one of the best novels Charles Reade ever wrote. Q. 
Your opinion is that of the literary world? A. I never heard it disputed. Q. What is the reputation of Mrs. 
Henry Wood in the literary world? The question was objected to on the ground, among others, that the 
character of her works must be proved by the works themselves, and that this Court would not at this trial 
enter into the question of the merits or demerits of Mrs. Wood. Mr. Gerry cited authorities in support of the 
admissibility of the question. The defendants, in the libel upon Mr. Reade, had charged Mrs. Wood, sub- 


stantiafly, as being the historian of prostitutes. It was proposed to show malice from this, in the case of Mr. 
Reade. 


Mr. Sewell, for the defendants, said that the defendants had at least expressed 
themselves in more elegant language than his learned brother gave them credit 


for. He had said that Mrs. Wood had a penchant for delineating the char- 
acters of unmarried mothers. 


Mr. Gerry, interrupting: No, fallen women. 

Mr. Sewell: Well, fallen women ; although the distinction is not material. 

Pending the discussion the Court adjourned. 

On Wednesday the case was resumed, and while the Court waited the arrival 
of Mr. White, the witness under examination, Mr. Gerry proceeded to read from 
the Round Table of October 13, which contained the letter of Mr. Reade, headed 
Prurient Prudes, an article entitled An English Bully, in which Mr. Reade 
was handled without gloves, and declared to be outside of the pale of gentility. 
The reading of this article provoked smiles from the Jury, and the general im- 
pression made by it was favorable to the defendants. 


Mr. Sewell called Richard Henry Stoddard, who testified: Q. You are an author and literary man by pro- 
fession, are you not? A Iam; have pursued that calling for about twenty years. Q. Are you acquainted 
with the custom among authors whose name only appears on the title-page as to employing persons to aid them 
in writing their books? A. I am; it isaverycommon custom. Q. State what that customis? A. An author 
of some eminence having a book to write often finds it convenient to employ others to aid him in writing or 
compiling. In some cases his name only would go on the title-page, and in some cases all the names would 
appear. Q. State whether, in the literary world, an allegation or imputation that an author had employed 
ether persons to assist him in writing a work of literature, and passed it off as his own without putting 
the name on the title-page,‘and without giving credit—whether it would be damaging to that author? A. 
I think that would depend on the kind of work; it would in some cases, in others it would not. Q. How 
would it be in the case of novels? A. It is a difficult question to answer; I would say, on the whole, 
it would not. Cross-examination: Q. During the time that you have mentioned as having been employed 
in literary pursuits, have you been engaged in writing novels? A. No; I have written several magazine 
stories, but no novels. Q. Do you know of any actual case having occurred in the literary world 
where an author had employed another to write a book for him, and then published the production over 
his signature, without mentioning the name of his assistant, and that fact became discovered, and no damage 
resulted to the author from such discovery? A. I do not. 

Mr. Sewell called Mr. Henry Sed'ey, who testified: I am at present editor of the Round Table ; the 
defendants in this case are not now connected with the paper at this time in any way; I have exercised the 
profession of author for seven or eight years. Q. Have you written prose stories—novels—as they are called? 
A, Lhave. Q. Are you acquainted with the usage and custom of writers of prose stories of employing assist- 
ants in the writing of these stories? A. I know that such things have been done. Q. Would the imputation 
that an author had employed an assistant and afterwards had published the story with only his own name on 
the title-page, damage that author in any way? A. I think in some cases it would. Q. How long, to your 
knowledge, has the custom prevailed of so doing? A. I don’t think I ever, of my own knowledge, knew of 
such a case until within a few years—perhaps five or six; such custom has been imputed to Dickens, though I 
should not like to swear it was so, of my own knowledge. Q. State what is his general reputation, in that 
respect, in the literary world? A. I have been told in London, by persons conversant with the fact, that he 
did employ persons for such purpose, and that the Christmas Stories were generally so written. I know the 
question was considered such a serious one that Mr. Dickens, or his friends, found it necessary to explain or 
refute these rumors to some extent. Q. Did they deny the fact? A. At first it was denied, but subsequently 
it was in part admitted; one of the gentlemen who wrote these stories told me they so wrote them. Cross- 
examined: I was editor of the Round Table October 13, 1866. 

Mr, Richard Grant White having arrived, now took the stand. Q. What is Mrs. Henry Wood’s literary 
reputation as an authoress in the literary world ; not her personal reputation? A. I know nothing at all about 
her personal reputation, and not much about her reputation as an authoress ; her general reputation is that of 
a person who writes strongly sensational novels, which are objectionable on the point of taste rather than on 
the point of morals. Q. State whether or not her reputation as an authoress in the literary world is or is not 
that of an authoress of obscene or indecent publications? The question was objected to on the ground that 
the alieged libellous article only referred to “ her penchant for apologetic delineations of unmarried mothers.” 
Objection overruled. Witness: I am not familiar enough with her reputation to answer it decidedly; I have 
never heard her spoken of as an authoress of obscene publications ; I have heard very little said about her one 
way or other. Q. Have you heard anything of the kind said against her? A. Not that I remember. Q. Do 
you know of Griffith Gaunt’s circulation in families? A. I do, as one knows of the circulation of books gene- 
rally ; I have circulated it in my own family ; gave it to my wife and sisters to read after reading it very carefully 
myself. Q. Suppose an article should appear in a literary weekly paper having a circulation of over 3,700 copies 
per week, and that article should contain a charge against an author of the position in the literary world second 
only to that of Mr, Charles Dickens, with having published a novel which was grossly impure, a book not merely 
tainted with one foul spot, but replete with impurity, reeking with allusion that the most prurient seandal- 
monger would hesitate to make, dealing throughout with vice so familiarly, so much as a matter of course, and 
with such an assumption of straightforwardness as to divest it of all the repulsiveness it should wear; which 
states that he is an author of position and splendid talents, and then says that these splendid talents only 
aggravate his offence and render the influence of the story worse than the detailed proceedings of a crit. con. 
case by just the proportion in which his writings are more graphic and fascinating than newspaper reports ; and 
states in addition that the publishers of the story have no right to introduce into thousands of virtuous families 
and to children and girls whose parents accept it unquestioned on their endorsement, such reading, and should 
assert in addition, and finally, that such a book was only fit for the columns of fthe Police Gazette or the pages 





of the avowed organ of the dem#-monde ; assuming an article of this description should appear in a weekly 


newspaper, of high authority in the literary world, what effect would it have on the character of such an author 
so assailed? 


Mr. Whitney said the question was objected to because that was a question 
they had come to try. It was the province of the Court primarily to determine 
whether such words were libellous, and the province of the jury then to determine 
as to the malice with which they were written and the circumstances which may 
relieve them from being libellous. It was, in effect, to ask the witness to take the 
position of the Judge and the jury. Question excluded. 


Q. Is it acustom in the literary world for an author of assured position to take a work, really the produc- 
tion of an obscure author, affix his own name to it, and then dispose of it at a high price to well-known pub- 
lishers of respectability as his own work? Do you know of a parallel case having occurred in the world of 
letters? A. I think I have heard of a case of that kind, but I don’t remember the particulars of it. Q. You 
mean the case of Miss Braddon? A. Miss Braddon’s case was of another kind; she resented the imputation 
that she had done so; there was a book published here as hers. (Objected to and admitted.) Witness: it was 
not a case of much moment; a book was published here attributed to her—and it is not even certain that she 
did not write it at some part of her life—but it was proved to have been published some years ago in a paper 
called the London Fournal, and she resented with great vigor the imputation that she had passed off this book 
as her own when it was not hers. Q. How would such a course by an author be regarded in the literary 
world of which he was a member? A. As very scandalous. Q. How would it affect his reputation as a man 
of assured position? A. Almost like the case of the forgery of a note. Q. How would such a rumor affect the 
sale of future books which he might write? A. It would depend upon the credit of the source of the rumor, 
and its circulation. If the source was high and the circulation general, it would injure an author’s business 
relations with publishers very greatly. Q. Suppose such a rumor were contained in 2 journal which had 
attained great reputation for scholarship and high moral tone displayed in criticisms upon literary works? A. 
It would depend greatly upon the spirit in which the articles were written. If the articles were written in a 
fair spirit, it would be very injurious to the author, but if they were in the form—to use the words I have heard 
here—of a literary squabble, it would not produce so much harm. I wish to say one word in regard to Sir 
Walter Scott in explanation of what I said yesterday. Sir Walter Scott did not have aid in writing his works 
but it is understood that he took all his stories in their details from other people and from old ballads, and 
things of that kind. 

David G. Symes testified: I am a publisher; published an edition of the novel Grifith Gaunt; it was 
published two days after the Ticknor & Fields edition; printed about 60,000 copies, and they were all sold; 
have been in the habit of publishing novels; never published one that had so large a circulation as 60,000, 
except Griffith Gaunt ; published one by Miss Braddon, entitled What és this Mystery ? which was nearly as 
large; novels, generally, don’t have a circulation of more than one edition of 5,000, Cross-examined: My 
edition of Griffith Gaunt was taken from the Atlantic Monthly ; 1 paid nothing for it. 

Mr. Sewell offered in evidence a copy of the New York 7imes of October 6, 1866, containing the letter 
from Mr. Reade, entitled The Prurient Prude, and also containing the announcement of the issue on that day 
of the novel of Gvifith Gaunt on the same page, to show that the letter was written for the purpose of directing 
public attention to the work. 

James B. Dalton testified that he was assistant clerk in the office of the World; on referring to a file of 
the World for October, 1866, he found that the Prurient Prude letter was published on the 6th; and in the 
same paper was an adverti t, then first published, that Grifith Gaunt would be published on that day. 


The evidence was here closed for the defence, and Mr. Gerry said, We have 
nothing further to offer. 


Mr. Whitney rose and said : 

GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRY: His Honor having ruled that this case must be left to your decision, it becomes 
my duty to present to you the considerations which in our judgment should induce you to find for the defend- 
ants, And at the outset let me say that a distinct line must be drawn between Mr, Charles Reade as an 
author and the book Grifith Gaunt. ‘The law considers the difficulty of becoming skilled in your profession, 
the labor and expense of acquiring a position in it, the fact that your livelihood may be dependent upon it, 
and indirectly the welfare of others reliant upon you—the family, which always receives the tender protection 
of the law—all these considerations have surrounded the person of every man with a degree of sacredness 
with respect to his occupation or profession. Mr. Reade, if he has any standing in this Court, is here in his 
character as an author. As such, he is entitled to protection just as any other man pursuing any avocation, and 
not otherwise. Beside Mr. Reade, there is a book called Grifith Gaunt. When that book is issued trom 
the press and is exposed for sale, the public have an interestin it. It contains thoughts and sentiments which 
are to benefit or injure those who read it. The power of the press has multiplied the copies, and the machinery 
of the trade carries it to the door of almost every family in the land. The hand of genius has made it attrac- 
tive, and it finds its way into the hands of children with unformed characters, the vicious to whose appetites it 
may pander, to every age and sex. It is more powerful than any individual person. It is a little circle that we 
individually influence, but that book has a hundred thousand around it. ‘The welfare of society in a free coun- 
try depends upon the morality and virtue of the people, and this book is either an enemy or an ally of the state, 
according as it is corrupting, immoral, and bad on the one hand ; or, on the other, elevating and inspiring. It 
is then wisely ordained that while the person of the author shall be protected against libellous assaults, yet, in 
respect to the book, perfect freedom of thought and criticism shall be permitted, and no man shedl be perse- 
cuted for his opinions expressed concerning it. As the mind of the author is /yee in writing the book, so shall 
the mind of the critic be free and unshackled in reviewing it. 

There is no public censor to lay his hands upon the evil and suppress it before it reaches the community. 
This danger and peril which there is to society in allowing the author freedom of thought and freedom of pub- 
lication is met by allowing perfect freedom of criticism upon his work, and from the contest falsehood and 
impurity will be exposed, and the true and the good maintain their ground. 

Free criticism of books is then in the interest of society, and the critic is a minister of truth. He holds an 
unenviable and difficult position. He is the censor of mankind. 

It is for this reason that the shield of the law is thrown over him and he is made free—free to express any 
honest opinions in hisown way. This is not then a crusade upon these defendants for their opinions—and it 
is no portion of your province to inquire into the correctness or the incorrectness of the opinions these defend- 
ants have expressed. The days of the inquisition are gone by. If these defendants have used their opportu- 
nity as a cloak, and under its cover given vent to personal malice against the plaintiff, then you shall punish 
them as they deserve for such a wrong. But if you find that they have not travelled outside of the book Grif 
Jfith Gaunt, to assault the plaintiff personally, or as an author, and have not under cover of a critical review 
vented their personal malice—then and there shall your steps be stayed. If a critic writing severely upon an 
author or his book is to be met by an inquisition and is to be persecuted for his honest opinions, there will be 
no critics to write, obscenity and immorality will run riot in literature, and the barrier which a free press 
erects to shield the chastity and purity of your homes will be torn away. This case is thena simple inquiry 
into the honesty and good faith of the defendants. And this gigantic structure which the plaintiffs have 
sought to raise is built upon the one little peg, that Grifith Gaunt is such a beavtifully pure and unexcep- 
tionable book that 0 san could have honestly condemned it. ‘This is their evidence of malice, and to the 
book we will first address ourselves. As you have heard read the larger portion of the book, you will follow 
my references with ease. ‘Take first the delineation of the intrigues of Mrs. Ryder. ‘She was a married 
woman separated from her husband by mutual consent, and she had had many lovers, each of whom she had 
loved ardently for a little while. . ‘The moment prudence or waning inclination made it advisable to 
break with the reigning favorite, she set to work to cool him down by deliberate coolness, sullenness, inso- 
lence, and generally succeeded. But if, he wasincurable she never hesitated as to her course; she smiled 
again on him, and Jooked out for another place ; being an invaluable servant, she got one directly, and was off to 
Sresh pastures, a female rake, but with the air of avery prude. A woman, however cunning and resolute, 
always plays this game at one great advantage ; for instance, one day Caroline Ryder, finding herself unable 
to shake off a certain boyish lover whom she had won and got terribly tired of, retired from her place and 
went home and left him blubbering. But by and by, in a retired village, she deposited an angelic babe of the 
female sex, with fair hair and blue eyes, the very image of her abandoned cherubim. Let me add, as indicat- 
ing the syrange force of her character, that she coneealed this episode from cherubim and all the rest of the 
world, and was soon lady’s maid again in another county, as demure as ever and 7ife for fresh adventures.’ 
There she is, gentlemen, a female rake “cultivating fresh pastures”’ from year to year, always ‘‘ripe for fresh 
adventures ” and “leaving angelic babes”’ in quiet corners of the world. Would you believe that this book 
proceeds to detail at length the lascivious plans and artifices by which this female rake strives for a fresh pas- 
ture in the person of Griffith Gaunt. ‘On her arrival at Henshaw Castle she cast her eyes round to see 
what there was to fall in love with, ... andsoon the ruddy cheek, brown eyes, manly proportions, and square 
shoulders of her master attracted this connoisseur in male beauty.’”? Then she got to throwing herself in his 
way, always with a courtesy and smile, . “and sometimes the artful jade deliberately cut a button off a 
clean shirt, and then came to him and sewed it on during wear. This brought about a contact none knew 
better than she how to manage to a man’s undoing. The seeming timidity that fills the whole eloquent per- 
son and tempts a man to attack by telling him he is powerful—the drooping lashes that hint, ‘Ah! do not 
take advantage of this situation, or the consequences may be terrible, and will certainly be delicious—the deli- 
cate and shy yet lingering touch—the twenty stitches where nine would be plenty, the one coy but tender 
glance at parting—all this soft witchcraft beset Griffith Gaunt, and told on him ; but not as yet in the way his 
inamorata intended.” She has found the pasture in the “manly proportions”’ of Griffith Gaunt, she seeks 
the contact “for the man’s undoing,” she writhes in his presence and counts the “ delicious consequence.” 
[References to the book from page to page were here given, showing the delineation of Mrs. Ryder’s arts, but 
are too long and minute for insertion.}] I forbear to pursue the history of the much-widowed Ryder any 
further. A worse spectacle of human passion portrayed in all its beastliness was never coolly spread 
upon the pages intended for virtuous readers. It is a chapter in life not altogether unknown to men—but 
by the {decree of a just God in actual life there is aretributive justice which overtakes her who is 
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lost to virtue and shame, and wantonly preys upon the virtue of others. Lower and lower she descends, 
the victim of her own crimes, till in the dark oblivion of a blind alley of some great city her ruined 
life in misery and anguish flickers out. But not so does Mr. Reade portray the character—there is not even the 
poor apology of a lesson to be <rawn from this disgusting wetail. She sails successfully along through the 
book, and goes out in ~. sort of mystery at the end, the same woman she came in. Every one of us, gentlemen, 
is the centre cf a 1ittle family circle where the atmosphere is pure. In the contaminations of our business 
lives we meet vice and crime and brush by persons of all sorts of character as we pursue our avocations ; but 
when we leave the haunts of business, there is a retreat to whose elevating influence the progress of the world 
is ehiefly due. You spend time and money in rearing your children to preserve them from evil associates and 
from the knowledge of vice and crime, and for the honor of the American family I call upon you to stamp 
that book with the stigma of your condemnation. But it is claimed that the moral object of the work redecems 
it—that it depicts the evil effects of the passion of jealousy ; but the difficulty is that the villains and the wicked 
people never are punished, and only the innocent suffer. Griffith Gaunt is supposed to represent the jealous 
man ; and how fares he after his supposed jealousy of the priest causes him to break away from his wife? First, 
he deliberately and in cold blood deceives and marries a gentle, innocent milk-maid, Mercy Vint, after she has 
tenderly nursed him night and day through his illness and saved him from the grave. Now he adds bigamy to 
his other offences ; and how does the author describe him? He says it is a crime in words, but describes it with 
all the attributes of virtue. ‘To tell the truth, our hero and now malefactor (the combination is of high an- 
tiquity) enjoyed for several months the peace of mind that belongs of right to innocence; and his days passed 
in a state of smooth complacency. . . . And so passed several months, and the man’s heart was at peace.” 
Soon after he returns to his first wife for some money, and while there concealing his second marriage he was one 
night “in that state of mental confusion wherein the limbs appear to have a memory independent of the mind. . ., 
By some such act as what physicians call ‘ organic memory’ Griffith’s feet carried him to the chamber he had 
slept in a thousand times, and not into the one Mrs. Ryder had taken him to the night before.”—And at 
this time, too, he is happy. He now knows that he has cruelly wronged a pure woman, but it troubles him not. 
“* As for him he was like a man in @ heavenly dream, he floated in the past ; and the present, the recent, and 
future seemed obscure and distant and comparatively in a mist.’’ 

If you wish it taught as a moral lesson that conscience approves of vice and crime, here is the book that will 
do it. But how fares it at the end with this wretch, who is committing all the crimes in the catalogue of the 
law, but who floats along in a delicious and heavenly dream? 

The picture is drawn in the 44th chapter. 

Ina lovely English valley, with a magnificent estate—a ‘‘ noble mansion,” approached through long avenues 
of beautiful trees, with vehicles gorgeously emblazoned to convey his pure person—with horses glittering with 
their glossy coats to draw his majesty—and with the lady he has outraged to love and cherish him, after the 
terrible storm he pursued the even tenor ofa peaceful life, ‘till the olive branches rising around him, and the happy 
years gliding on, almost obliterated that one dark passage, and made it seem a mere fantastical, incredible 
dream.”” Who would not be a bigamist ? Who would not be a jealous man? And this is the book that rests its 
claim to your favor on its moral character and the lessons it is supposed to teach. I will not insult you by dwell- 
ing upon it. There is one claim put forth for the book which I will simply refer to, and leave this branch of the 
subject. It is sought to excuse the character of the book by claiming that it represents a past age, when the 
morals were more corrupt ; but I submit that it is no excuse for spreading impurities before this age. Ifa man 
should walk down Broadway to-morrow in a state of nudity, with his hair tied up, and the war-paint on 
him, would you consider it a sufficient excuse that he was representing the aborigines who lived here 400 
years ago? He might be possessed of a very laudable desire to represent to the citizens of New York the 
character and manners of the native Indians, but he would be quite likely to end his pilgrimage in the 
Tombs. There is the book Grifith Gaunt, and you are asked by the plaintiff to say that it is so immacu- 
late in its purity that the writer who condemned it severely mus¢ have had malice against the author. If you 
are.satisfied that the book is a bad and immoral work, you are not to analyze and dissect the words of the 
critic to see if he has been too severe. He is a public servant. He hasa duty to perform, and when he is 
convinced that the book is an immoral book, his duty is not only to say so, but to startle the community by 
his denunciations of it. The public are in danger, and his duty is to alarm them. He dips his pen in fire, 
and writes strongly and extravagantly, if you please. Do you complain, when your house is on fire, that your 
neighbor disturbs the peace of the neighborhood by his loud cries? If he breaks your door in would you 
arrest him for a breach of the peace? But what is the conflagration which would burn your house to the dan- 
ger which threatens through vice the purity of your home? Then no more will you hold these defendants, 
when they saw what they conceived to be a pernicious book, for calling out loudly and strongly, and charac- 
terizing it more severely than perhaps you, sitting coolly in this jury box, would do. If there is sufficient 
ground in the book for any one to entertain that opinion, then you shall cheer and support the critic, for he 
labors for you. But this is what you are asked to do in the face of the fact that the defendants never saw the 
plaintiff and never had any relations with him, and therefore couldn’t have had malice against him ; for who 
ever hated a man he never saw? In the face of the fact that the defendants testify under oath they believed 
the statements and opinions were true ; in the face of the fact that the publishers requested a notice, show- 
ing that the defendants did not voluntarily take up the pen and write; in the face of the fact that the arti- 
cles are full of the highest praise of the author, yet you are asked to say that this is such a perfectly pure 
and praiseworthy book that no one could have thought it was immoral, and, therefore, that the defendants 
must have been guilty of malice and wrote dishonestly when they condemned it. 


After the conclusion of Mr. Whitney’s speech the Court adjourned. 


On Thursday, at ten o’clock, Mr. William D. Booth, of counsel for the plaintiff, 
rose and said: 


May IT PLEASE THE Court, GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRy: I ought to thank you for your attention for so 
many days. I want to bea: my tribute of praise to the counsel of the defence for the scholarship, ingenuity, 
and courtesy with which they have conducted the case. ‘This is a cause to be disposed of by the evidence, an 
under the rulings of the Court. ‘They have charged libels which have been read. They classify themselves into 
seven or eight charges, and each one a libel. ‘The first charge is that the book is an indecent publication. This 
implies that the author is an indecent writer. Indecency consists in representing positions mg sensuality. ‘The 
second charge is that the book is immoral. That means that he approves of the immoral acts he relates. The 
third is that, like other novelists, he deals in adultery and crime and take sides with vice. ‘This is atrocious. 
This is the key-note of both the libels. The fourth is that the story had been declined by the lowest sensational 
paper of New Yerk on the ground that they could not publish it. There is no proofof this. It could have been 
proved if it was true. ‘This is an aggravation of the original offence. Further, there is a suggestion that some 
obscure author had written the book, and Mr. Reade put it out as his own, and that he thus was guilty of 
obtaining money under false pretences. It is well known that other persons are employed by authors to assist 
them. There is one more aspect—they charge the book to be indecent, they reiterate it here, they have na 
other defence. In every one of these points they have placed a most atrocious libel upon us. I shall refer to 
the opening of the counsel. It promised great results, but it contained two remarkable inconsistencies. 
While they were denying that Mr. Reade was the author, they were in the libels calumniating us because he 
was, There was a suggestion thrown out by the counsel for the defence, that he plead the good faith and 
honesty of the defence ; that this suit was brought for the purpose of advertising the book. Is it to be assumed 
by you that such eminent publishers as Ticknor & Fields would stoop to such a small thing, or that Mr. Reade 
would drag his banners in the dirt? There was no libel published till twenty-seven chapters were out, all the 
om pew ie foul spots had appeared anterior to chapter xxvii ; more than half the book had gone out, and never 

ad raised a word of comment on its impurity. When ten chapters more are published these libels are all out. 
As swiftly as the blow could follow the insult this suit was commenced. They did not wait to see the end of 
the book. They ached and itched to destroy reputation. They threw their imputations on Ticknor & Fields, 
and they stepped out of their province to cast an unmanly slur on Mrs, Wood. Mr. Booth read a passage 
from the Eighth Commandment to show what was Mr. Reade’s character for truth and justice. He also 
read a panegyric of American genius in the same book. I ask you to notice how, under the rulings of his 
Honor, the defences fell to the ground one after another. The Court had no prejudice, but the defence was 
stripped, garment after garment, of all its defences. Mr. White, their chief witness, whose opinion was an 
authority, told you he regarded this book as one of the best of Mr. Reade’s stories. ‘That he had read it, and 
that he considered it pure, and gave it to his wife and family. ‘The defence clung to the antiquated skirts of 
the venerable Lord Ellenborough with the tenacity with which a drowning man catches at astraw. The 
defendants have given no evidence of the public opinion which they say justified them. They might have 
proved it. We have heard two elegant addresses on the liberty of the press. I desire to correct the view that 
the liberty of the press means license. An — press 1s the bulwark of the state. Kent lays down the 
following rule: I do not say the press is beyond the reach of the law ; if it were it would destroy public mor- 
als. ‘The defendants have taken isolated passages of the book, and have supplemented their own reflections to 

ut them in a bad light. You can do this with the most celebrated ms, with the Paradise Lost. ‘The 

earned gentleman read’ passages of this —_ to illustrate his idea. with the Sectator, an English clas- 
sic; so with David Copperfield ; so with Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, a powerful and a moving story, which 
turns on the continuous adultery of Hester Pruyn with the clergyman of her parish. Mr. Booth dwelt on the 
worse aspects of delineating the crime in a female than in a male, seeming to consider that it did not take two’ 
to commit the crime. He then read from Uncle Tom's Cadin to illustrate the same point. This is the first 
time in the history of literature that a man was ever called upon to defend his writings from such charges. 
Caroline Ryder was stripped of all pretence of character, and goes out of the book branded like the brand of 
Cain. Kate is one of the purest characters in literature ; she was ethereal, devotional, pure. She loved her 
religion, which was the Roman faith, which is no crime. ‘The only question remaining is, what shall be your 
verdict? ‘The answer is, damages not merely for what Mr. Reade has suffered, but punitive damages to pun- 
ish these defendants and warn others. 


His Honor, Mr. Justice Clerke, then charged as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Jury: Among the rights of perfect obligation, which alone the law undertakes to pro- 
tect, that of reputation is one of the most prominent. any men, unfortunately for the well-being of society, 
are totally regardless of principle, and are therefore totally regardless of reputation. But toevery member of 
society who, differing from the beasts that perish, is guided by principle, reputation is necessarily very 

recious. He is very sensitive in relation to it, and it would be most unwise as well as most unjust not to offer 

im ample and efficient means of vindicating it when it is unjustly assailed. Accordingly, the law allows an 
action for the recovery of damages as means of redress for injuries in cases of defamation. It allows for oral 
slander an action technically called an action of slander ; for written def: ion, or defi ion by printing or 
pictures, it allows an action technically called libel. Our law, hke the Roman law, recognizes a very marked 
distinction between spoken defamation and defamation communicated by writing, printing, pictures, or signs, 
Matter calculated to cast ridicule upon a man, or to degrade him in the opinion of his acquaintances or of the 
community, is libellous, if written, or printed and published, although, if only spoken, it may not be actionable. 
For instance, to accuse a man orally of being a liar, even in the presence of Soubens, is not actionable fer se ; 
but to say of him in an action published in a newspaper that he isa liar, no proof of special damage is necessary. 
A general oral charge, even of having sworn falsely, without reference to material evidence given by the plain- 











tiff at the trial of a cause, is not actionable in itself, but it is actionable to print and publish concerning a man, 
“Our army swore terribly in Flanders, as said Uncle Toby ; and if Toby were alive now, he might say the 
same thing of some modern swearers—the man is no doubt swearing to an old story.”’ A libel, then, as applica- 
ble to individuals, may be defined to be a malicious publication, expressed either in printing or writing, or by 
effigy, tending either to injure the memory of one dead or the reputation of one alive, and expose 
him to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. 

The plaintiff, in his allegations in the complaint, first states that he is the author of a certain 
work called Griffith Gaunt, and that certain articles published by the defendants are libellous. 
As these have been spread before you I will not now read them. Two of these were to the 
effect that this work was calculated to demoralize society, to debauch public morals, and to contam- 
inate the purity of the youthful mind. ‘The third article accuses—but whether it amounts to an 
accusation you are to determine—that he allowed an obscure person to assume his name, and to pass off the 
book here as his original production. The two first are essentially different from the third. The former 
accuse him of writing and disseminating works calculated to debauch and demoralize the public mind, and 
the latter accuses him of what, the plantiff’s counsel contends, is absolutely an accusation of fraud. Now, in 
regard to the allegation in the complaint that Mr. Charles Reade is the author of Griffith Gaunt, you have had 
the evidence of two witnesses who lived in his house for five or six months. They sawthe manuscript, saw 
him actually engaged in the composition of the work, andsaw him hand over his original manuscript to his 
amanuensis, and saw him receive it back again from his amanuensis, then send it to the printers, then receive 
the proof, correct it, and send it backto them. Itis scarcely necessary for me to say that, in my opinion— 
though you are to judge—the proof 1s ample as to the authorship. . 

With regard to the two first alleged libels, have the defendants transcended the limits of allowable 
criticism in these two articles? . 

In criticising the productions of an author, the law allows considerable latitude. The interests of literature 
and science require that the productions of authors shall be subject to fair criticism ; that even some animad- 
version may be permitted, unless it appears that the critic, under the pretext of reviewing his book, takes an 
opportunity of attacking the character of the author, and of holding him up as an object of ridicule, hatred, 
or contempt. In other words, the critic may say what he pleases of the literary merits or demerits of the 
— production of an author ; but with respect to his personal rights, relating to his reputation, the critic 

as no more privilege than any other ps1gen not ing the business of criticism. For instance, he may 
say that the matter is crude, forced, and unnatural, that it betrays poverty of thought and abounds with com- 
monplaces and platitudes, being altogether flat, stale, and_unprofitable, and that its style is affected, obscure, 
and involved. He may say, as Burke said of the style of Gibbon, that it is execrable ; but he cannot say that 
the author himself is execrable, or that he is personally affected or absurd or wayward. 

The critic has the same liberty, under the same restrictions, in relation to all people who come before the 
public for praise or censure. He may say of the orator who uses excessive gesticulation and vociferation, mis- 
taking extravagant action and verbosity for eloquence, that he kas all the contortions, without any of the 
inspiration, of the Sybil. He can say of the player that he mouths his speech, as many players do, or that ** he 
saws the air too much with his hand,” or that he ** tears a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings ;”* but he cannot abuse him as “a robustious, periwig-pated fellow,” and recommend that he 
should be “whipt for o’erdang Termagant.’’ The critic can call a painting a daub and an abortion, but he 
cannot call the painter himself a low, discreditable pretender and an abortion. The most comprehensive free- 
dom in animadverting upon the productions and actions of public men is essential to the very existence of civil 
and political liberty, and to the progress of civilization, and I heartily say with Lord Ellenborough, in Tabart 
vs. Tipper (1 Camp. 350), ** Liberty of criticism must be allowed, or we should have neither purity of taste nor 
of morals. Fair discussion is essentially necessary to the truth of history and the advancement of science. 
That publicaticn, therefore, I shall never consider a libel which has for its object not to injure the reputation 
of any individual, but to correct misrepresentation of fact, to refute sophistical reasoning, to expose a vicious 
taste in literature, or to censure what Is hostile to morality.” But, gentlemen, although a critic may not have 
directly assailed the character of an author, or ridiculed his personal appearance, his manners, his voice, or 
exposed any eccentricities or defects of the man, may he not, nevertheless, defame him and wound him in the 
most vital spot by imputing to him unworthy motives and evil designs against the well-being of society, inti- 
mating that he infers these motives and designs from the sentiments expressed and the characters delineated in 
the work which he has undertaken to review. My own opinion, gentlemen, is that many of the works of 
fiction which are published in this country are very pernicious in their effects upon public morality. Not 
that I think fiction in itself is demoralizing—very far from it. The most instructive lessons in faith and morals 
have been conveyed through its instrumentality, ‘The Founder of Christianity Himself did not disdain fre- 

uently to employ it. Indeed, it was His favorite method of moral and spiritual instruction. But in its very 
fascination consists its danger, and when we see the press teeming with productions of this kind, describing 
scenes and portraying characters calculated to corrupt the morals and even weaken the mental stamina of the 
multitude of novel readers, who seem to be absorbed in this kind of reading, it will be prudent to allow consid- 
erable latitude of criticism in relation to these productions. 

‘There is one virtue which women of honor have not only always observed, but have tenderly and ardently 
cherished, and, I may say, adored. ‘They esteem it as a sacred jewel, its price far above rubies, and the wo- 
man who is without it is deemed lost to all virtue. ‘The want of it disfigures her whole nature, and any com- 
munity in which the want of it is prevalent, depend upon it, is on the rapid road to ruin. The tendency of 
many of the productions to which I have referred is to weaken the foundations upon which this virtue is based. 
‘They are almost as mischievous as the plays which abounded in the profligate reign of Charles II., when the 
foulest and the most hideous corruption prevailed in the court and among the ngher classes. 1 have often 
wondered that society escaped the destruction which that corruption was calculated to produce. I do not say 
that English novels are as mischievous in this respect as similar works of fiction published in France. For 
there, in such works, open adultery seems to be especially admired and honored. Unholy love, like unsancti- 
fied human reason at a memorable period of its history, seems to be deified in that land. ‘The writer who has 
contributed most to this dreadful condition of things is a profligate woman, although she has shown some to- 

en of decency by assuming the name of a man, ms 

I make these observations, gentlemen, to show that in dealing with this kind of literature the critic should 
not be prevented from inferring the motives and designs of the author from the inevitable effect of his writings. 
Of course, if he imputes motives and designs which he was not warranted in imputing by any opinion or senti- 
ments expressed, or any character delineated in the work or from its general tone, he is liable, and must take 
the consequences, and the author is entitled to redress. ‘To charge an author with such motives and designs is 
a most serious imputation, and if it is unwarranted the critic has committed a grievous wrong, which money is 
scarcely capable of repairing. Undoubtedly, the criticisms complained of make these imputations against the 
plaintiff. ‘hat can scarcely be denied. 

I repeat, that it is not necessary for me to read these articles; I have no doubt you understand 
them. The jury have the right to determine—for it is plain that the articles are prima facie libellous 
—whether Griffith Gaunt is obnoxious to such imputations, and if so you have the right to infer the 
culpability of the plaintiff and the truth of the justification. I don’t mean to examine the pages of 
the book before you. I hope you have read the whole or a large portion of it. ‘The three chief characters in 
the work are Griffith Gaunt, Caroline Ryder, and Mrs. Gaunt, once the beautiful Catharine Peyton. Now, 
Griffith Gaunt is not to my mind a very attractive character. He isa rough North Country Squire—a creature 
of violence and sensuality. He is not prepossessing in his manners or elevated in his mind, and there is noth- 
ing whatever about him calculated to excite the admiration of the virtuous and refined, and I am very much 
astonisked that so refined a person as Catharine Peyton should have fallen in love with him, He was guilty, no 
doubt, of vicious indulgence and of this dreadful crime of adultery. Bit is there anything in the work itself to 
set off this crime, to make it alluring, and to induce ethers to follow his example? ‘lhat is a proper considera- 
tion. Is he so fascinating in character, or has he any other qualities, any heroic qualities, any great 
intellectual or moral qualities, to set off this career of guilt, and to recommend it to others for 
an example? Then we have Caroline Ryder. She is the very incarnation of sensuality and 
brutality, and she, like the man she fell in love with, had a ruddy face, a well-developed person, 
a well-developed chest, and I think the writer says has fine teeth. But $s there anything in her character 
which can give a gloss to her crimes or make them worthy of imitation by the reader, whether 
young or old? Now, gentlemen, the mere delineation of a character in a novel, the mere setting forth a certain 
kind ef wickedness in a character, is not necessarily demoralizing. If that were the case every man would be 
obliged to send away from his library real history. If fictitious history is not allowed to do what rea) history 
does, the novel would be entirely destitute of interest. I repeat that the mere delineation of a character is not 
necessarily demoralizing. Look at all the histories of ancient and modern times, the history of Thucydides, 
the biographies of Plutarch, and modern histories and biographies; they all represent real men, who 
were cruel, earthly, sensual, and devilish. In modern times we have only to go to the last century to 
look at the character of Catharine, Empress of Russia. She certainly was much worse than Caroline Ryder, 
for she had a lover almost every week, and when she got tired of him she killed him. But are we not to read 
the history of Russia in the reign of Catharine? Still, there may be something else objectionable in this work 
beside the delineation of character. I only wish to impress upon you that the mere delineation of a vile or 
vicious character, unless it is presented to the reader in some seductive shape, does not make the author crim- 
inal or liable to the charge of demoralizing society. You are to consider, also, whether all the events which the 
—— states in any part of his work happened to them were calculated to encourage similar conduct in 
others. 

As to the third article, gentlemen, accusing the plaintiff of allowing his name to be given to the productions 
of others, that is the charge, and that it was fraudulent. I don’t intend to dwell upon that. It has been 
shown by several witnesses that it is a very common practice for an author to allow his name to be used, when 
the materials perhaps are furnished by others, but that he usually superintends the work, revises it, and per- 
haps adds to it. They say this is a very common practice, and is not considered dishonorable. If you believe 
this third article amounted really toa charge of that kind, I don’t know that there is anything libellous in it. It 
~ Aes you to determine, however. If you believe it to be a dishonorable practice, you should find it to be 
ibellous. 

The next inquiry is as to the damages. You have a right to consider whatever injury in mind the plaintiff 
has sustained by these charges, and you may go even further ; you may consider what he is entitled to as com- 

nsation for his wounded character, if it has been wounded ; and you have the right to consider what injury 

ereafter he may suffer, for I hold that prospective damages are allowable in this action—that has been allowed 

in several instances. I think it may be considered settled that they may now be awarded, when they are 
incident and accessory to the action, where no separate action can be maintained for them. ; ‘ 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I commit the case to you, confident that you will give it careful consideration, 
and that your verdict will be in accordance with justice to the parties and to society, 


The Jury retired to their room at twenty-five minutes past twelve o’clock, and 
the crowd in the court-room, seeming to anticipate a prolonged absence, dispersed. 
At five minutes before one o’clock the Jury returned, and after answering to their 
names the clerk said: Gentlemen of the Jury, have you agreed upon your verdict? 
Mr. Lafarge, foreman of the Jury, rose and said: We find for the plaintiff, damages 
six cents. The Jury was then polled, and each member answered that such was 
his verdict. 

Mr. Sewell then rose and said: 


May it please your Honor: I rise at this time on the part of myself and my associates to return to your 
Honor our unfeigned thanks for the great patience with which you have listened to the many arguments we 
have felt called upon to make, and for your uniform kindliness to us during the course of this protracted trial. 
We thank the Jury for their attention, and the counsel opposed to us for their urbanity. 


Thus closed one of the most interesting cases ever tried in an American court 
of justice, and thus was vindicated the independence of the Press. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


A S an earnest of increasing .interest and confidence in the doctrine of free 
. trade, we are glad to chronicle the decided success of the meeting held last 
Saturday at the Merchants’ Exchange, New York, “to devise means of support 
for the efforts now being made to overthrow the present irrational and unjust 
tariff, and thereby to lessen the cost of the necessaries of life.” The meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Alfred Pell, Jr., at whose motion Mr. James M. Brown 
took the chair. Addresses were made by Mr. William C. Bryant and Mr. David 
Dudley Field, and the following resolutions, presented by Mr, Robert B. Min- 
turn, were passed : 

Resolved, ‘Vhat free trade (by which we mean an exemption from taxation, except so far as may be neces- 
sary to pay the debt and defray the expense of government) 1s in accordance with the theory of American 


stitutions, and is demanded by the best interests of the country. 


Resolv: A 





That we wil! do our utmost to disseminate the principles and promote the practice of free trade, 
a. 

Resolved, That a,committee of five be 
League in promoting the objects of the 





appointed by the Chair to co-operate with the American Free Trade 
going resolutions. 
Mr. Mahlon Sands then came forward and announced that he would give 
*s,000 toward the cause. His example was followed by many others, as follows : 
Charles A. Marshall, $5,000; Robert B. Minturn, Jr., $2,500; Thomas Holland, 
51,000; Wm. Jessop and Sons, $500; W. D. Morgan, $500; James M. Brown, 
$1,000 ; Alfred Pell, Jr., $250; Henry W. and T. Malley & Co., $500; Daniel C. 
Rogers, $250; Louis Windmuller & Roelker, $100; “ A Poor Man,” $5; Fleit- 
man & Co., $250; Henry Dickinson, $100; Charles Congreve & Son, $100; T. 
3. Merrick & Co., $100; J. E. Miller, $100; Cartwright & Harrison, $1oo. 
‘he President announced the following cormittee, provided for by the reso- 
iutions: Howard Potter, George Cabot Ward, Robert B. Minturn, Charles H. 
Marshall, and Mahlon Sands. The President also stated that Mr. Charles H. 
Marshall would be the treasurer of the association, and that any further contri- 
itions might be sent to him at 38 Burling Slip. The meeting was then adjourned 
io meet at the call of the Chair. 






A PACKET of books has been lying during the past week on the round table— 
the table, that is to say, which adorns the middle of this office—that reminds us 
vividly of innumerable happy American homes. The backs of the volumes pro- 
claimed before we separated them that the collected riches of Harper’s Week/y, 
‘Jouthly, and Bazar tor 1868 lay before us ; and we could not but remember with 
pleasure the wide range of intelligences these careful, and of their kind admirable, 
periodicals have charmed and instructed during the year. It is a feature of 
the journals and magazines of the Messrs. Harper that they never go backward. 
if a change occurs in them it is always for the better. _Letter-press and illustra- 
tions are better in these volumes than in the corresponding volumes for 1867; 
and there can be little doubt but that those for the current year will be still better 
than those for 1868. For this almost unique excellence, in addition to the rare 
merits of pure, strong, healthy English in the leading articles, the best illustra- 
tions to be found in any American journal in the Weekly, and the “nicest” 
fashionable instructions and intelligence in the Bazar, big folks and little folks 
we, as they ought to be, thankful. Assuredly, if there is ever safety in the prac- 
tice of cherishing gratitude for favors to come as well as for those past, Harper’s 
subscribers can safely indulge in it; and that they are decidedly of this opinion 
practical testimonials exist, as we understand, to the number of several hundred 
thousand. 


THERE has been a spasmodic attempt at respectable attendance and enthusi- 
asm at ‘the Academy of Music during the past week on the occasion of the 
ye-enirée of Miss Kellogg, and her first house was very good. The management 
of Mr. Maretzek is, however, doomed, and the day of “second chop” Italian 
opera is over. It is satisfactory to know that Mapleson, with a really good com- 
pany, will be here in the fall; so that, with Nilsson at the other house, “ first 


chop” Italian opera will at last be satisfactorily presented. 


WE are gratified to notice that the J/edical Gazette—which, under the charge 
of Dr. Alfred L, Carroll, is a highly interesting and instructive publication—has 
joined the crusade against that deplorable and increasing crime, “ Ante-Natal 
infanticide.” It is not too soon for the profession and its influential organs to 
stimulate the public conscience on this momentous topic. Whether Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s imputations are exaggerated or not, there is no doubt the terrible 
evil in question has reached in this country formidable proportions ; and he 
is doing a good work who either points out its moral enormity or its physical 
penalties. 

Messks. SCRIBNER & Co. announce an early issue of an “ Illustrated 
Library of Wonders,” embracing the ditferent phenomena of nature and the 
advances in science and art. Zhe Wonders of Optics will be the first volume, 
to be followed by Thunder and Lightning and Wonders of Heat. Also, Chips 
frout a@ Gernan Workshop, by Max Miiller.——Messrs. Lippincott & Co. will 
shortly issue the concluding volumes of Allibone’s Dictionary of English Litera- 


cal dp 


_ dure and British and American Authors, the first volume of which was pub- 


lished some years ago by Mr. Childs. The work will contain 43,000 separate 
notices of authors. Also a new volume of poems by Geo. H. Boker; a J/emoir 
of Baron Bunsen, Lost in Paris and other Tales, by Edwin Hodder, and Recol- 
éecttons of Lord Byron by the Countess Guiccioli. 


THE Workshop, a reprint in English of the German monthly Die Gewer- 
behadle, isan excellent periodical, devoted to progress in all the useful arts. It 
:s well printed in quarto form and the numerous illustrations are unusually good. 


Miss MARrRtoTT has given at Sadler’s Wells Theatre a series of farewell 
performances previous to her departure for this country. 





CHESS. 


E end literature of Chess has of late been enriched’ by several important contributions, prominent among 
which appears the mammoth collection of problems entitled American Chess Nuts, edited by Messrs. 
Cook, Gilberg, and Henry. From Paris we learn that the long-expected Book of the Chess Congress of 
1567 has at length appeared, while the volume containing the account of the transactions of the British 
Chess Association for 1866 and 1867 was published a few months ago in London. Of late years, however, the 
works on Chess of the greatest practical utility have, beyond a doubt, been issued from the German press, 
and we know of no treatise on the game that can for a moment be placed in competition with the latest edi- 
tion of the famous German Handbuch, or even with the Theorie und Praxis der Eroffnungen, of Messrs. 
Suhle and Neumann. A translation of these works, containing as they do all the latest. modes of attack and 

‘ence in the various openings, would be a great boon to the. American Chess-plaving community, and we 




















have but little doubt that if some enterprising publisher were to take advantage of the present revival in 
Chess throughout the country to issue such translations, the result would be an unqualified success. 

The contest for the Challenge Cup of the British Chess Association promises to be a very close one 
between Messrs. Blackburne and De Vere, the former having won eight games and lost one, and the latter 
having scored nine to one lost by him to Mr. Blackburne. Should Mr. Blackburne succeed in scoring the 
only game he has now to play in this tournament (against the redoubtable Mr. Bird), the result will be a tie 
between himself and Mr. De Vere, and the two champions will in all probability play a set match in order to 
decide which of the two is entitled to the honor of holding the Chess Championship of England. 


. Kt takes QP 
ORNS ERM. 4 P takes a ° 
Between Dr. Ward and Mr. Perrin in the Tourna- 6. P to OB3 
ment atthe New York Chess Club ; the former receiv- 
ing the odds of Pawn and move. 
REMOVE BLACK’S KBP, 
Wuitre—D>». IV. Biack-—-JIr. P. 
1. PtoK4 1. Kt to QB3 
In our opinion this is the best defence the second 
player can adopt. 
2. PtoQ4 
3 Peto Qs 
4. Kt to KB3 
B to KKts is a more attacking move. 
4. Kt to KKt3 


4. P to Q4 
5. Kt takes Kt 
6. P to Ks 
7. Castles 
| Asimilar position occurs in one of Morphy’s match 
| games with Anderssen. 
7. P takes B 
| The Neue Berliner Schachzeitung remarks that 
' KtQ4 at this juncture leads to an eyen game. 
| 8. B to KKts 8. Bto K2 
j 9. P takes Kt 9. B takes P 
| ro. Rto K ch 10. K to B 
| it. B takes B 11. Q takes B 
| 12. QO to K2 
In place of this move, Mr. Morphy in the game 
referred to above played P to QB3. 


2. PtoK4 
3. Ktto K2 


5s. BtoQ3 5. Bto QB4 12. Qto K3 
6. Kt to QB3 6. P to Q3 13. O to Q2 13. Q to OKRt3 
7. Pto KR3 7. PtoKR3 14. Pto OB3 14. P to Q4 
8. Kt to QR4 8. Bto Kts ch 15. P takes OP 15. Bto K3 
Better to have at once retreated to QKt3. 16. Kt to Ob3 16. P to KR3 
9. P to QB3 9g. Bto QR4 17- P to ORs 17e P to es 
10. P to QKtg 10. B to QKt3 Io. oo oy 18. Sha 
1. Kt takes B 11. RP takes Kt 19. F toh b4 > So 6 
12. Castles 12. Kt to KB3 20. Rto K3 20. KR to Q 
13. Kt to KR2 13. Castles 21. Kt to Ko 


Talking j P A weak move which gives the second player the 
Taking into account the odds given, Black has now , sli Eves e pay ' 


: advantage. 
a very good game, Pua eRe 
14. P to Kb, 14. P takes P 22. RtoQB 22. B to Ks 
+s Cie eee P 15. O to Ka This Bishop is now very strongly posted. 
16. Q to QB2 16. Kt takes B K OB: °. PtoKB 
17. K takes Kt 17. Pto Qb3 23. At to Ob3 23. Xu Re! 
18. P to OBg 18. Q to K4 24. Pto KKty + - to a 
19. QR to KB 19. Bto Q2 ee P to KR4 25. R to QBs. =. 
20. KR to KB2 20. R to QR6 Compelling the Kt to retreat, and thereby winning 
2t. Kt to KB3 21. Q to KKt6 an important Pawn. 
We should have preferred playing Q to QB6. 26. Kt to K2 26. P takes KKtP 
22. KtoR 22. Ktto KR4 27. R takes R 27. KtP takes R 
23. Pto Ks 28. “y pete 28. Ip 7 
From this point to the end of the game Dr. Ward ag etd had 29. Kfo Kt 
plays remarkably well. 30. Q to K3 30. Q to KB3 


23. P takes P 31. R takes OQKtP 
Black’s only chance, and that but a poor one, would We append a diagram of the, situation at this stage 
have been to have take KRP with B. After the cap- of the game, it being a very instructive one. The 
ture of the KP his position appears to be hopeless. manner in which Mr. Anderssen now proceeds. to 


demolish his adversary is quite characteristic, and is a 
24. BtoKR7ch 24. KtoR S x OC WES <a pals pe 
ae. Retake: KP 2s. R takes R =" to an admirably played game on the part 
29. K takes R 26. Kt to KB3 i 


ae Pie : : osition after White's 31st meve. 
Preferring sudden extinction to lingering torture. P , 3 


27. Kt to KB7 mate. straits 
GAME XXXII. 

Played in the same ‘Tourney, between Messrs. 
Schaffer and Mackenzie, the latter giving the odds of 
Pawn and two moves. _ 

REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. 
Wuire—M~. S. Brack—d/r. M1. 











1. 

2 2. Kt to QB3 
3. Pto KB4 

Before advancing this Pawn he ought to have 
attacked the Kt with QP. 

: 3. PtoQ4 
4. Kt to OB3 4. Pto K3 

5 Bto OKts 


White would have gained nothing by taking P_ with 
P, and then checking with Q at Rs. 
5. Bto OKts : 
6. Pto KKt3 — = COED IO _ 
as > eal 
; oaks zoey, wire 
9. P takes KP 
10. Castles 
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31. RtoQB 
Leaving White without any resource whatever. 











11. Castles 1t. B takes Kt 32. Pto KRs 32. P toQBo 
2. P takes B 12. Kt to Q4 | 33. P takes KtP 33. PtoQB7 

13. QtoQ6 13. Kt takes QBP {34. Ktto Ke 34. B to Ks. 
14. B takes Kt 14. P vakes B 35. P to KBs. 35- Pto KKt6 
15. Q takes QBP 15. Kt to K7ch 36. Kt to QB 36. O to KRs5 
16. K to R 16. Qto KR : eS y 

17, RtoQ 5 And White resigns. 

i takes Rook, Black can evidently draw the game SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 

at least. 


De . an4 
17. Rto QKt Proptem XIX. 


18. B to QR3 18. R to KBg Wuite. Brack. , 
An insidious move, the object of which was entirely oi “y to QBs ey 
overlooked by Mr. S. = a coi KB, ch 2. K to Bg 
Black declined capturing KBP with Rook, as in 3- i 
that case his opponent, by checking at K8 with Quean, (a) , 
and then playing BK7, would prevent for the moment " a 1. P takes Kt 
the contemplated sacrifice of the Queen. 2. P to KB ch 2, K takes Kt 
19. QR to ORt 19. Q takes RP ch Sid ioe cute _— 
20. K takes Q 20. R to Rg mate. PRopLem XX, 
Write. 3LACK. 
1, Rto KB7 1. Bi to Q4 (a) 
_ GAME XXXill. 2. O to Q8 ch 2. BtoKt 
Played in Cologne between Messrs, Carstanjen and 3. Q takes B mate. 
Anderssen. (a) 
Gas : E 1. B to QKt (4) 
RUY LOPEZ KNIGHT’S GAME. 2. Oto QR ch 2 B to R2 
Wirte—Ar, C, Buack—Jfr. A. ee 
(2) 
1. Pto Ky 1. Pto K4 ‘ 1. B to Kt2 
2. Ktto KB3 2. Kt to QB3 2. Oto K7 2. Any move. 
3. Bto OKts 3. Kt to KB3 3. Q takes B mate. 








ProptemM XXI._ By Mr. Discart. 
A Competing Problem in the Paris Tourney. 
ae ay BLACK. 


“eI 
Gi 


Proscem XXII. By H. F. B., Philadelphia. 
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WHITE deride 
Kither to play and checkmate in three moves; or, 
White to play and force self-mate in three moves, 


{White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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Extraordinary Im provements in Artificial 
Teeth. 
From Watson's Weekly Art Fournal. 

Dr. M. Levert has always ranked among our first dentists, and den- 
tistry owes much to his scientific researches; but his new invention of 
Suction Cellular Plate, combined with a reticulated gold web and base 
for artificial teeth, comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. It 
is so light as hardly to be a weight in the hand, and 1s extremely elastic 
and strong. By a series of air-cells it is held immovable in the mouth, 
and is so small and compact that it does not interfere with speech or 
taste. It is the lightest, most cleanly and firmest denture that was ever 
put in the mouth, and consequently we commend it. 27 East Twentieth 
Street.—A dvertisement. : 





WINES AND BRANDIES 


FROM OUR 
LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 


Los ANGELOos, CAL. 
B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California. ‘THomas H. Mor- 
row, A, L, CHAMBERLIN, New York. 
Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 
Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 


WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 
45 Murray Street, New York. 





BROWN, WATKINS & CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 





The Publishers’ Trade List Directory for 1869 
contains catalogues of all the books published by nearly every 
publisher in this country. 

AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR BOOKSELLERS AND 
BOOKBUYERS, its value is incalculable. It saves time in mak- 
ing up orders ; indicates where to buy certain classes of books or 
stationery advantageously ; gives the prices, etc. 

LISTS OF JUVENILE AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS are in Sec- 
tion 1st. 

BELLES-LETTRES, FICTION, etc., are in Section 2d. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS AND STATIONERY are in Section 3d. 

LAW, MEDICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS are in section 
4th. Cloth, $5. 

Each section, in paper covers, sold separately at $1 each. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON 


Publish this Day: 





A Memortav or Dr. Taycor. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN GRACE CHURCH, 
New York, 1846-1867. 
BY THOMAS HOUSE TAYLOR, D.D. 
With a Portrait from Elliott’s Picture. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Il. 
The New Historical Romance. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


A Novel. Translated from the German of AMELY BOLTE, by 
Theodore Johnson. 12mo, $1 50. ; 
This exceedingly interesting novel may be called a wreath of beauti- 
ful historical flowers. Every chapter brings the reader in contact with 
eminent personages, and entertains him in the most agreeable and profit- 
able manner. The authoress introduces us successively to Voltaire, 
Mesmer, Rousseau, Marmontel, Lafayette, Montmorency, Madame de 
Genlis, the Royal Family of France, Napoleon and his brothers, Ben- 
jamin Constant, Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Schlegel, Madame Récam- 
ier, anda host of other illustrious men and women, ‘the strange and 
eventful career of the Necker family is depicted most attractively, and 
the character of the gifted authoress of Corinne, the heroine of the 
work, is portrayed with great skill and discrimination.—F vom the Euro- 
pa, Leipsic. 
iif. 
THE SHAKESPEARE TREASURY 


OF WISDOM, WIT, AND KNOWLEDGE. By Charles W. Stearns, 
M.D. Beautifully printed on laid and toned paper. 12mo, cloth, 
extra gilt top, $2 50. 

V. 
Mexico and the United States: 

THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS AND COMMERCIAL IN- 
TERESTS. With Portraits on steel of Juarez and Romero, and 
Colored Maps. _8vo, cloth, $3, 50. 

*,* Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
New York. 











WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 


TRIBUNE ESSAYS. 


tLEADING ARTICLES 
¥& CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
From 1557 to 1863. 


By Cuarzes T. Concpon ; with an Introduction by Horack GREELEY. 





*,* ‘The papers of which this book is composed are a part of the 
political history of the last twelve eventful years, which ought to be pre- 
served in a convenient, accessible form—a part which will be found live- 

‘lier reading than most history, and hardly less instructive and profit- 
able.””—1NTRODUCTION. , 





in 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, price $2. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


i¥J.'S. REDFIELD, : 
{140 Fulton Street, New York, 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U.S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 


may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade-Mark 


st, @U@ 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Trade-Mark 
for 
g0s5sM Mire o, Electro-Plate. 


Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 





CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


UniForm, Compact, Leciptz, Hanpsome, CHEAP. 


The popular HousEHoLp Epition of Mr. REApr’s Complete Works 


is concluded, the whole being comprised in Eight Volumes, as follows : 


Foul Play. : vol. 

Hard Cash. : vol. 

White Lies. : vol. 

Griffith Gaunt. : vol. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. : vol. 
Never too Late to Mend. : vol. 

The Cloisterand the Hearth. : vol. 


Peg Woffington, Christie Johnstone, and 
Other Stories. : vol. 


Price, $1 a volume. The set in a neat box, $8; half-caif, $18. 


“This edition of Charles Reade’s noveis is somewhat similar in style 
to the well-known ‘Charles Dickens’ series, issued by the same firm. 
The volumes are all neatly bound, well printed, and compact, with the 
Jac-simile signature of Charles Reade prominently displayed on the 
outside. We are glad to welcome such an acceptable addition to the 
American library of modern English literature. After Dickens, no Eng- 
lish author of the day appeals so directly to ail branches of the English- 
speaking race as Charles Reade. Although most of his works are in- 
tensely English in local coloring, his hatred of class injustice, of petty 
social spites and prejudices, of official wrongs and abuses, and his warm 
sympathy with all the fresh and true impulses and instincts of humanity, 
secure for his works appreciative readers wherever the English language 
is spoken. Charles Reade’s works all deserve the widest circle of read- 
ers within whose reach they can be brought, and we are glad to find that 
the task of placing them before the American public in a tasteful and con- 
venient library form has been undertaken, and so well executed, by those 
so thoroughly qualified for carrying it out as the publishers of the present 
series."—New York Times. 


“This new, uniform, elegant, and cheap edition of Charles Reade is 
just in time to take the tide of the story-teller’s great and deserved popu- 
larity.” —The Western Bookseller (Chicago). 


“A more timely publication in the line of fiction could scarcely at pres- 
ent be undertaken ; for, while there is no living novelist who now holds 
so large a share of the public attention as Charles Reade, and whose re- 
cent works, as they have appeared, have taken so multifarious form, a 
complete and desirable edition of his novels, until this one appeared, was 
not obtainable in this country. 

“We commend this admirable edition to the reading public. It is 


handsome, convenient, and cheap.” —Buffalo Courier. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
by the Publishers, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & Co., 

















Boston, and 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, t!:¢ 





most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for streng 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 
These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 


they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to ren 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 
large assortment is respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OrFice: 45 WALL Street, New York. 


FIRE 


CASH CAPITAL, ‘ ; a ‘ » : 

TOTAL ASSETS, JULY +1, 1868, P : 614,004 47 

LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 941,059 30 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 

!. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 

Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 

Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘* Underwriters’ Agency.’ 


. $400,000 o0 





“VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 


Selected from the Home and Foreign Engineering Serials. 
Conducted by 


ALEXANDER L. HOLLEY, 
Engineer of the Bessemer Steel-Works. 


No. 3 FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 
ConTENTS : 

History of Decarburizing Iron. 

Power Consumed by Drills. 

Purifying Iron Ores. . 

Moldau Suspension Bi 

The Metal Hydrogen. 

The Strength of Corrugated [ron 

The Hercules Iron-Clad. 

Railways for China. 

The Lake Constance Railway Ferry 

Traction Engines in Franc 

The “ Universal”’ Rolling-Mill 

Stress Diagrams for Straight Rafter Roofs 

Railway Station Architecture. 

Morton’s Ejector Condenser 

Examination of Civil Engineers. 

Gas as a Calorific Agent. 

Bridge Construction. 

Steep Railway Gradients. 

Photography 

‘The Bessemer Process 

Cheaper Railways and Working. 

Sewage. 

The Suez Canal. 

Railway Accidents. 

Progress of Electro-Metallurgy 

Resistance and Transmission of Motion. 

The Drying Properties of various Paints. 

Recent Railway Works and Projects. 

‘The Construction of Reservoirs. 

Foster’s Rail Joint 

Experimental Researches on the Mechanical Properties 

The Pneumatic Despatch. 

Breaking Iron and Steel Masse 

lron and Steel Notes 

Railway Notes. 

Notices of New Publications. 

Miscellaneous. 





> at Prague 












Published monthly, at $5 per annum ; single numbers at so cents 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broapway, New York. 


Books, 56 pp. 8vo, sent to any address on receipt of six ‘cents in postage 
stamps. 


*,* Copies of our New Catalogue of American and Foreign Sx 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 

THE SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 


of readers and especially the conservative portion of the North; believir g 


their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our politicai 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

THE SouTHERN Review is published quarterly on the first days ot 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 


WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editers and Proprietors. 





6 St. Pau. Srreet, Baltimore, 


that, while the literary and critical matter of THE Review is well worthy 


it > 
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ii 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW Y,ORK. 
Office, 144 and 146 Broadway. 





Twenty-Sixth General Statement of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
for the year ending January 31, 1869. 
(FoR DETAILED STATEMENT SEE ANNUAL REPORT.) 


Net Assets, February 1, 1868, . ° . . . ° ° 


$22,662,452 143 
uy pe during the year, ° ‘ = ° ° 


13,129,531 063 


35,791,983 20 
. ; : ‘ ‘ 6,466,688 10 


Net Assets, January 31, 1899, . ‘ * . ‘ 


Disbursements during the year, ° . . ° ° ° 


$29,325,295 10 





INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash, . ° ° ‘ ° ° . 
Bonds and Mortgages, > : . 
United States and New Y: ork State © Stocks, cost | 


$1,882,689 63 
21,458,357 43 
§,003,108 75 





Real Estate, . . ° > 951,807 08 
Due from Agents, . ° ° ° . 29,332 21 
—_— 29,325,295 10 
App: 


Deferred premium (semi-annual and quarterly), + $1,339,679 95 
Premiums, principally for Policies issued in December and January, i in course of transmission : 358,500 07 
Interest due and unpaid, 


. . 6,614 83 
Interest accrued, but not due, on Stocks and Bonds; and i Mortgages, ° . . 245,670 00 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of cost, . . . 558,628 8x 


_21509,093 66 66 
+ $31, 834,38 388:76 176 


Gross Assets, January 31,1869, . . ‘ ° ‘ ; 





THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED: 


Net Reserves, ital 3 mea 4 oe cent., . 


° ° 28,753,512 02 
Surplus, . ° ° 


3,080,872 74 
Sa 341834388 76 


Amount of New Insurance for the year, $53,442,235 
Number of Policies, ‘ 175334 
Total Number of Policies in force January 31, 186, . 62,466 
Amount insured thereby, ° 204,983,565 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S& WINSTON. OLIVER H. PALMER. SEYMOUR L. HUSTED. 
HON. JOHN V. L. PRUYN. SAMUEL E. SPROULLS. SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. 
WILLIAM MOORE. SAMUEL M. CORNELL. DAVID HOADLEY. 
ROBERT H. McCURDY. HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON. HENRY A. SMYTHE. 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON. W. SMITH BROWN, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
MARTIN BATES. RICHARD PATRICK. HON. W. E. DODGE. 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D. _ WILLIAM H. POPHAM, GEORGE 5S. COE 

JOHN WADSWORTH. WILLIAM A. HAINES, — WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, % 
ALFRED EDWARDS. | EZRA WHEELER. JOHN E. DEVELIN. HERMAN C. VON POST. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
L. C: LAWTON, Assistant oe FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 


Published by Harper & Brothers. 


WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
ALONZO CHILD. 
HON. HENRY E. DAVIES. 








Price 25 Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE $¥UST READY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of Hard Cash, ete. 


PRICE 25 CENTS! 





x* Harper & Broruers will send Griffith Gaunt by mail, [postage prepaid, to any part of the 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 
AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES, 


The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. 


Four-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for 

Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 

walnut case, for ‘ $125 

Five-octave double-reed “Cabinet Organ, with five ‘stops, ‘and. the 

ason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 

and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 

be made—for 170 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 

variable, 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free te 

any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoapway, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM. 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866, 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but alse the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing te purchase new 
pianes, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 
These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. 
In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiums 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 
at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award given 
to any manufacturer in the United States. 
Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 
WAREROOMS, 
{1 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Between Broapway AND FirTH AVENUE. 








THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Kighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST: 


New and improved coaches run Seems without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
psa DUNKIRK, and BUF FALO 

ress trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as rs lows: 
8 a.m., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From Burra.o, 5.25 A.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 
2.50 P.M.y Lightning Express, ‘daily ; ; 6r.m., Night Express ; 3 11.20 P.M, 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.m., Night Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day Express; 10 A.M., Express Mail ; 
3-25 P.M., Lightning Express; 7.40 P.M., Night Express. 

Ransine through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 

accompany all night trains. 


Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com 
pany and of connecting lines. 





WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 





United States, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 
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